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ANDY KEEP SMILING. 
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| ‘Mellins” 
food 
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w % 
S 
S Rosy cheeks and plump chubby limbs mean proper 
= feeding. Cow's milk alone is not the proper food for a baby. 
= What cow's milk lacks as a proper food for babies Mellin’s 


Food supplies. Mellin’s Food is the ideal nutriment for 
the hand rearing of healthy vigorous infants. 


Cems 
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»—Mellin's Food Ltd Peckham Lenten 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE QUEEN, 
REFINED AND RELIABLE 
WINTER CLOTHING FABRICS. Tomato Soup 
in penny packets 
Light Weight Fabrics for Warm Climates, Tomato §S up ! . beautiful, 
~ my thick soup, steaming in the 
& geuton Burret: H 25 Ro ee plates. And now you can 
Royal €1 Ls Seuys 5 Rt stu , get it for only one penny 
a SE LS arran CEY3 : xX ket = 
Are Ideal Winter Fabrics ae ask Ps 
Costumes, Suits, Overconts, etc mh; ¥ . rod 
Addrens: EGERTON BURNET LTD., Jomato Soup.” 
s. oe ‘tors. We dten. Somerset, England. 














DINNEFORD’ S ‘ ~t 
MAGNESIA ea iy ty cae 
snare of the STOMACH, 


st 7s se 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE. CDWARDS 
GOUT and INDIGESTION. DESICCATED ~ SOUPS 


t Efiective \perient 
for Regular Use. 





Best Remedy for 












ry t ‘Br t strengthens and 
So how ha “ 5.4. 6. 
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When heel meets pavement 


and that heel is hard leather, there is a shock. 


That shock, small in itself, multiplied thousands of 














times a day, eventually leads to fatigue, nervous 


breakdown or headache, 


Substitute 


edfern's NAVY 
Rubber Heels 


for the leather, and you not only absorb all shock 


but you save money. 


For Redfern’s outwear leather and are easily replaced 
when worn. But they must be Rediern’s; no other 


are so resilient—so durable. 


Ladies’ and Children’s 44d., Men's 64d. per pair. 


Of Boot Repairers and Dealers everywhere. 


Fix Redfern’s Navy flush with the 
outside edge of the leather heel—they 
should never project. Also see that 
they are sunk to the level of the leather | 
_ as illustrated. Your shoemaker Knows 
| how and will do it for a few pence. | 


Redfern’s Rubber Works Ltd. Hyde, 


Manufacturers of Cycle Tyres, Ru 
Mechanical Rubbers, Golf Bails, ete. 


s.~ Hyde, Nr. Manchester, ® 
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FOR CORO RET TOE FOE A 


| know what you like! 
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Cratuford’s 
ssorted Shortbread 


Established in the year 1813 we heave been makers 
of Shortbread for nearly One Hundred Years, and last 


De ae te sae be ae oe See De Se SD ae Se see 


ee 







year the sales were the highest in our history 


These are eloquent facts. We could not put the 
case more strongly. An experience of almost a century! <A 
7 utation going back to - stirring times of Napoleon 1! 


lll 


les last year greater than any ’ preceding ye: 


2 
- 


De ee ee ae 


Crawtord’s Assorted Shortbread has been the 


a r in places where Shortbread was beitore unknown. In many of these 
| . ag? ane ' nse: 
u Shortbread now sells largely. The on 1s not far to seek. The 7 
b , the variety of hay ve, the delicate y whesager quality, the purit I 
fs 3 . . . " - 
“g 1 When tasted—these are the inherent recommendations of Crawtord 
“4 Shortbread. It isa delightful addition to the table t all manne ot 
¥ \ Nothing mors acceptable can be sent to fi ends abroad. 

. 


2 


— 


Crawtord’s Assorted Shortbread is sold by high-class 


Grocers and Bakers eve where. It may be purcha d loose | the Pp yund ; in 
hb l tins; in “Fy mily Drums,” containing 2} ] { lat ims 
af? * ’ . . ” 
ny 5 ibs. l’o ensure satisfaction always ask for Crawford’s. 


WILLIAM CRAWFORD & SONS, Limited, 


EDINBURGH, 
LIVERPOOL & LONDON 


Nae See ae 


% 
¥ 
: 
x 
% 
; 
; 
4 
: 
¥! 





APPALLING DISCOVERY WHICH 
AFFECTS YOUR HAIR. 


NATIONAL DANGER OF BALDNESS, 
Royal Hair Specialists Generous Offer to All Readers. 
THE DISCOVERY. discovery ; he } further, and shed the remedy 


it 
for this disgust 
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Mr. Edwards, the leading « yurt hair specialist and Sag it, EE ata a ea ta 
ventor ‘*Harlene Ilair-Drill, has made ai hI h : P 
to thoroughly clea 1} alp, d ve iw ti scuri, 
appalling dis very. - | 
i ane ; ind actually nourish tl ha t g | 
He has discovered that hundreds of thousands of ladic a & 
7 , , 1 +} ! nin I \ row red 
ne men to-day are quite iknowingly doing then : 
a 1 ne I I jul ' v d') > his sect 1 I] Ha 
hec dies a centlemer } ( oubtless st : 
These ladies and g nen, who are doubtl " ee 
particular over their appearance, are unconsciously 
. 1 | bald Unless 1 wi t er I it f rs 
actually cultivating ataness 
rp ns ‘ ’ , : you do not w 
Che distressing picture on the left, with the enlarged ; 
g how tert t f ! ) m 
ta fa haw ( ! ! shows | 1 
urt I I I I) 
ily how 
I iK¢ I 
Ir I 
gro ! 
Harlene Hair-D ( S 
haw ) 


Total Baldness ‘even of years’ standing 

Partial or Patchy Baldness 

Thinning of Hair over the temples 

Thin, weak. straggling Hair 

Hair which falls out whenever brushed or 
combed 

Hair which splits at the ends 

Dull, dead-looking, lustre-lacking Hair 

Dry. brittle Hair. 

Greasy. inelastic Hair 

Deposit of Scurf and Dandruff 

Discoloured Hair 

Irritation of the Scalp 


ture of Mr. Kawards GENEROUS FREE GIFT TO 
pte Dancy ny apie EVERY READER. 
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Which Hair is Yours? 
























\ 1 
u H H / ‘ ) 
\ { , ] ( | 
Fre } 
! H ! l I] ( 
I | I! I ye 
| ? ! \ kit ul | re II 
| \ t 1 The hair ( ving | ( ] 
! I \ In lig 
| I ) cal rel ur-f I] Ian 
I re} - Apa (fr = 
I \ py s | 
M | rd d I ani ( es I 
1 T é | port 1] 1) 
\Ir J | loi l 
l k t 
I particular your 
are r ting I I 
ind f C I your ! and ! 
! r | N r\ led \ II iH 
' > t» { I 
} 7 | i 
! h ly | I ( j 
\ e m S “ H ie | W ¢ 
r r hat 
This Coupon entitles you to One Week's 
: ‘“*Heriene Hair Drill’? Outfit Free. 
t ! faded rey, DWAI ‘ 


Spit at the end I in hos 
BALDNESS, PARTIAL OR ENTIRE, 
THREATENS YOU. 

I tern 
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__A CLEAN SWEEP—— 


invariably accompanies the 


“Ewbank 


THE 
BRITISH CARPET SWEEPER | 
Sold by all Stores, 10/6 
Ironmongers and to 
House Furnishers. £2 286 
Sw 




















Then by means of the “QUIE” 
DOG POWDERS 


WORMS. 





6d. & 1-; 
Rost free for 7d. & 11, F H. PROSSER & CO., Ltd., Spring 
ill, BIRMINGHAM ' Dealer | 


Ag POLISH 


(BLACK OR BROWN) 


For BOOTS & SHOES. 


Tins, $4.. 64. and is 
To be obtained at all Boetmakers, d&e 
Manufacturer, G. M, NELSON, Cjarke Rd., Northampton 


FOOTBALLS 


CIVEN AWAY WEEKLY 

| “Mason's Coffee 
Essence” {1 Six Bes 
Stories Jokes writ n 




















Newball & Mason, Nottingham 


MASON’S 


COFFEE ESSENCE 











BREATHEABLE PEPS 
BRING LASTING RELIEF 


Proichils | 


FTER the wet and cold Summer, 

bronchitis now threatens strong and 
weak alike. The racking cough, wheezy 
breathing, and vice-like tightness across the 
chest announce the bronchial victim, who 
fears every slight change in the weather 
and often every breath of fresh air. 

A slight cold, cough, or chill is sufficient 
to produce months and even years of 
misery unless you immediately take Peps, 
the unique breatheable medicine which has 
already achieved such sensational results in 
the treatment of bronchitis and kindred 
chest troubles. 

It is only by the new Peps system that 
certain relief has been assured for bronchial 
sufferers. 

Enclosed in a silver wrapper is the little 
Peps tablet which, when placed on the 
tongue, dissolves and gives off rare medicinal 
fumes that are carried by the breath through 
the mouth, throat, and bronchial tubes 
straight to the lungs themselves. By this 
direct action of 





the raw inflamed membrane is at once 
soothed and healed, irritation disappears, 
phlegm is loosened and removed, and 
coughing and wheezing are gradually 
overcome. 


‘Seer? 


Of all Chemussts, or f 
Tne Pers Co., Cartron Hiv, Leeps. 
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TATGHO’S ASTONISHING PROPOSITION!! 
46,500 


Worth of the New-Style Tatcho Hair- 


Health Brush, protected by Royal 
Letters Patent No. 9072/08, are 
being distributed free of charge 
amongst users of Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ 
Hair Grower, Tatcho — “trusty,” 
**honest,”’ “ genuine.” 


In offering this really valuable new-style 
Tatcho Hair-Health Brush tree ot charge 
to readers of Tur Oviver the question 
will naturally be asked, Where does Tatcho 
come in? 

It needs no £6,500 worth of hair brushes to 
be distributed free of all cost to make more 
famous the world-wide reputation of Tatcho. 
Where there are healthy heads of hair Tatcho 
is to be found. Where hair is re-growing on 
heads that were once bald, Tatcho is not tar 
away, Where hair is to be seen glossy, healthy, 
and with a lustrous sheen, Tatcho is the help 
ing aid. 

Hundreds of thousands know the power of 
Tatcho, so why give a brush away in conjunc 
tion with Tatcho Simply because of the 
Company's gratitude to readers of Tur Ovivet 
for the great impetus they have given to the 
sale of Tatcho, and as a highly necessary 
adjunct to Tatcho. 

This great offer will naturally result in a 
tremendous demand for the Tatcho Hair- 





Health Brush free. Every coupon received 
will be treated in strict rotation. No tavours 
will be extended to anyone. As the coupons 


come in, so will the brushes go out. When 
the whole of the £6,500 worth of brushes have 
been distributed the present offer must stop. 


tyle pneumatyu Tati 





fealth Brush, Note how You are urged to send the coupon to-day it 
| ny posttioned isfl ? 
ey | ss thabeemmnter al you are anxious to get the brush. 
wor Oristie Oetng Seif-cl aning 
4 j | ‘ n t tke a rand me , 


i y further u nd § pled nt 
FREE AYA) 80 use. 20 cocn refreshes the brain HOW TO GET IT FREE! 
To obtain one of these brushes all you have 
BRUSH COUPON. to do is to become a user of latcho, Mr. Geo. 
One brush only will he supplied to each user R. Sims’ trusty, honest Hair Grower. Send 
2.9 tothe Chiet Chemist, Tatcho Laboratories, 
for your supply of Tatcho in double strength, 


with a further 6d. for carriage and packing. 
By return the two greatest aids to hair-health 


4H, te Some and hair-wealth will be de patched to you, 
ed ? namely, Tatcho and its valuable ally, pr 
Bur Meebo ler sented free, the new-style Tatcho Hair- Health 








HI! UPON ' eneke t 


H I r i HAKGI 
I 


Brush, 

me of Applicant Further supplies of Tatcho, if necessar\ 
may be obtained from your own chemist o1 
stores, 1/-, 2/9, and 4/6, the two latter siz 








being in double strength 





TATCHO LABORATORIES 5 GREAT QUEEN StreEET, KinGsway, Lonpon 
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yet Durable 


The daintiness of Lissues, 
and the beauty of the 
patterns, charm the woman 
of quality, 


Dainty WHITE 


Exquisite in the new SELF- 
WHITE designs; and lovely 
new border patterns to match the 
season's favourite shades. 





GUARANTEED INDELIBLE.— 
Six new Lissues free for each Lissue 
that goes wrong in the laundry. 


PATTERNS FREE, If you have any difficulty, 

we t you where to buy | ISSUES 

For tive penny stamps we will send you one 
indkerchief and bunch of patterns. 
LISSUE, Dept. 54, 132, Cheapside, 
EC 


nutnue Lissue bears the Lissue label, 
LEE ¢ 
1 cA 
E.C. Aly 

PYRAMID Handken hief 


As purchased by 
E 


1.M. Queen Mary 


BRT RSE OO SASHA 


IE OI ALE SREY RAL PORT LION REHM OTE | 





| 
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Two Opinions 


As to Value— 


“ Of distinct value as a restorative 
and stimulating food. 


—CGhe Joancet. 


As to Taste— 


“It is more than palatable, it is 
simply delicious. 
Court Cireular. 


Vi-Cocoa differs from ordinary 
Cocoa both in its more delicious 
flavour and in its greater 
richness and sustaining and 
invigorating properties. 


Don’t ask for ** Cocoa,” 
ash for 


“Vi-Cocoa.” 
bd 
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A Wonderful 














Book on Beauty 
Free to all. 
Every reader can have ma post free the 
most wonderful little book on beauty —beautifully 
print lours on art paper Phis little book 
show ind clearly how easv it is to pre 
t! hair nplexior It 
r ul ov ¢ t gives honest 
} | } ik It kk 
I I s ipert s ir, wrinkles 
t u! t « ! the ma rs 
dealt w It toa beauty 
sp st \ ( t hing better 
bu will \ ! Write now 
S OF 1 VA R f, THE FAMOUS 
N-GREASY TOILET Cl iM SENT FREE TOO, 
SEND NO STAMPS 
but address your request ona ard. Book and sample 
v t by retur ICILMA COMPANY, LTD. 
) King Road, St. Pancras, London, N.W., 
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MP.Sauce H.1'S 


Such a help to us 
women. 


The most ordinary cold meat, 
or even bread and cheese, is 


SAUCE 


‘special’ 


when you 

add H.P. 
So fresh, 
$o rich, 

co different ; 
try 11.P. 








The man who uses a 
“ Koh-i-noor’’ wouldn’t 
exchanve it for a dozen of 


the snappy, gritty kind. 








“eK , ae P 

i 4 H I 

} } 

( k | 
P I I 
Or M 
C Vie l 
ev ier l New York.) 
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WWn~ - pa 
te ah . FLUXITE 
+: AY | SIMPLIFIES 
vy SOLDERING = 












The Shameful Sham; 
He excla'ms aright, 

When he says ° 

On losing Fiuzite. 








ANYONE can do soldering work with 






Vhe paste that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


1 It 
It IhERS 


sie Oak Oe 
The “Fiuxite” SOLDERING SET, wih 


46. 


AUTO-CONTROLLER CO., 226 Vienna Road, 
Bermondsey, Eng. 
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GRAVES GRAMOPHONES 


It’s not only the words, but it’s the way a song is sung which does the business. The 
GRAVES Gramophone gives you all the little turns and touches which are the very 
life and soul of the songs which are reproduced exactly as they come from the 
lips of the singer, and are given with all their original humour and sparkle. 


YOU NEARLY SPLIT YOUR SIDES WITH LAUGHING. 


1912 Gramophone Model tou the hig iter 2. in the 







£ Cash 


i The accun ited expe of 
Discount 





trated in this mag 
t Bra I prise, and Capital can do to 
ra has been put into the 
Graves 1912 Gramophone Model. 


‘ AMOPHONE w TEN 
WweE DELIVER 10in Disc Record Selections 
5 ! t ‘ ny Bargain 
THE CABINET i wked Dark Oak, britiia 
. a ta Art Metal Ia Powerful 
5 nt Ste Motor. k plated Ta I © Ar 1 1 Table 
Horn, bea f 
ve 1 
' Rar 
ALL GRAVES GRAMOPHONES ax 1 exclusively On 
¢ a single sixpence f 


ave paid 


paeatag: Machine 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. WRITE NOW. . 


ol 
— * Quality.’ 







a " 1 M Pa ‘ 

eral 1 2/- @ tor Cash with r 
IMPORTANT. . , everywhere thould write 
ary M ! ¢ tt grade Dise Re . 

qT ‘ re of 4000 Selections Post Free, 


J. G. GRAVES Lrov. SHEFFIELD. 





The “SILKRITE” "fSutrinrenes Social Fee 1/6 


= = ss a 
SILKRITE (sega) ; 9 Guarantee. 
Send = Fv more." ! ' ’ Delightfully aut Go cw ‘writer, 


ery, 


The LEEDS BARGAIN C0. ||) 5 Richmond Ra., Lerds. 
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ps Ww PIATS © 
Russ & ars « 











The Business Mans 


Toa basiness man who has 

to be up to date, a Fountain e n 

Pen is almost a necessity. He 

must have a pen t.at will 

write anywhere, at any time, and under 

all circumstances. In short, @ reliable pen 

The ‘Jewel’ answers these requirements per 
fectly. i4-carat 


ry 6 gold mp a. with : . | = j 
5/- ‘JEWEL == | F . 
y ou ike, H E LPS 


Gold moant:d 
and chased.76. From all stationers, or post 


free from the sole mak , : 
JEWEL PEW CO., Dept iC2), TO KNITTERS 











102 Fenchurch St., London,«.c. | Three help’ * Books for those who 
| knit, c uning clear directions § for 
making the articles named, writien on 
p actical lines, ar _— te easil epg ) 
350 RICH FUR THROW tach book = 
OVERS « HALF PRICE 
350 of t Rich Fur I 
Rich Sable j 
! N CA LLOA 
PRICE 16 cach (C's. ) peituiciahaten WOOLS 
LAKGE FUR MUFFS ¢t 
sy Cash back if i : dain , t n Patterns Free Paton's, 


not delig ted 
M K 
“ 
Big Sale Catalogue Post Free «1 | 
‘ ) Cut Jew ( 
Bary “y « delighted 
THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Dept. 20), 
5 Richmond Road, Leeds. 




















If Stores or Chemists offer you other preparations it is 
4D insuit to your intelligence. and done for extra profit 
GUARD THE HEALTH OF YOURSELF AND FAMIL 


BY TAKING 


ar 5 The timely use of these 

A Tablets has _prevei sed 

i thousands of serious ill- 
nesses, They are a 

puritive, not a drastic purgative, and are good for 

Indigestion, Constipation, Liver and Kidney Trot 

also for Giddiness, Flatulence round 

the heart, and Nervousne 

They are tasteless, and can be d 

solved in a cup of tea, coffee, or 

water, and do not spoil the flavour 





THEY GIVE YOU 
THAT BRICHT BUOYANT FEELING 


in Boxes, 1/-, of all Chemists. 


wh i t r ef “ 





CIVE YOU 
THAT BRICHT 
BUOYANT FEELING. 


SANGER S. F NEWBURY. BUTLER & CRISPE 
W. EDWARDS & SON, MAY ROBERTS, ard 
HOVENDEN’'S. POST FREE direct from 


THE CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 110 Strand, London, W.C. 


ALL MESSRS. BOOTS’ 500 BRANCHES STOCK THEM. . 
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HARMONY IN THE ~ HOME 


High-grade 
Pianos 


OF UNDOUBTED RELIABILITY 


at lowest prices for Cash, 
or on mand hatunanes 

















From From 
he BEST 
10/6 -:"'10]6 
in LONIM 
Monthly. Monthly. 
Nof uld afford to arantee unless they were assured from experience that their instruments were of 
g tion, and the best value ‘ter money in the market I following are a few among many of our models, 
1 with the utmost contidence recommend ;— 
The ‘*‘ Marvel” Piano. The ‘ Victoria” Piano. The “Excella” Piano. 
I ( P I r Ir 1 « Check A ! 1 Frame, } Compass, Seven Octaves, 
c : \ t MM ret H I | rD ; k1 Actior } Tr hord, 
I M t Ir M 1 Door, | Hi rs, B ‘ K Three-panel 
\ ! I I earl, etc, 
£1515 0 rsh f £18 18 is o | - £2100 
Read this Letter: inno onse has QUALITY been sacrificed ti to aRicE, | And these: _ 
Aft , ‘ 1OR WORKMAN } 1 hee ey 1 what 
SS PERELCT THAS THE TNTERIOR. t tw Lhe bpp tA 
| Note The ¢ Quaity, W r wat t 
If y r tcard ry tf t 1 i rent 
The Guarantee. for our New I K | pe opt mal value for the nn 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION Piano and Organ Saloon Cs ), 56 Ludgate Hill, eaten E.C. 
THE “QUEEN” RECOMMEND 


JOHN BOND’S “CRYSTAL PALACE? 


Kind 1s PREFERRED. eee MARKING INK 


AND ENCLOSED WITH E Y BOTTLE A VOUCHER ENTITLING He wg 50 Ses. ta wey a 
FRE RUBBER STAMP. WITH PAD AND BRUSH. ALSO WITH ls SIZE A LIN AND PEN, 
100 YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, Price 6d. and ls. Bold by all Stationers Ch Chemis ans Stores. 

















SIMPLE 
HOME 


TREATMENT = _ mm) Get this Instructive 












CURED Twenty-Five 
aoe EYE BOOK 
Success 
1 Test monials in one vear Pamphlet 
st free trom 


TRENCH’S ‘REMEDIES, Ltd 
303 South Frodertes ya Dublin, 
t ‘ A 


AWHERS 


>| Before You Buy 


FroR DEFECtIVvEs eves 














| | Spectacles—\«a \) Sunnecessary, 
| and do not cure 
A FREE PAPER PATTERN Ope AEEE ty, yon, tyson 
sight killing 

at risky, and 

of this Princess Petticoat will Phis interesting book describes the right care o eves 

be sent lo any lady who writes for for preserving the sight, and the exercises to counteract the 
one, on the understanding that i excessive strain thal mocem places on the eyes; also 

| how to successfully treat and ct errors of vision and 

‘ abnormal conditions of the eyes, such as Old-sight, 

C ASH Ss Short-sight, Far-sight, Squint and Astigmatism, 

Eye-strain, etc. Dr. Percival’s method is a natural 

harmless self-treatment you can easily practise at home 
-R : LLI N GS } five minutes daily. \ithough published at 1/- the book is 

| distributed at cost, to extend the good work of enlightening 
| the public as to the proper care of the eves, and to ay 
will be used for trimming it | the spectacle f y Send for this educative book to-day, 

even if you are a sce « Simply enclose your - full name 

TRA PATTERN BOOK ALSO FREE and address with a6 sovsign if on ad! po: stage = 

_a and write to G J. PERCIVAL, Neu-Vita Eye Ins 
~. J. & J. CASH, Ltd., COVENTRY. (Estd. 1903, 55-106 Exchange Buildings, 
1 IVER Southwark, LONDON, Eng. ( 
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— RE tar 
DONT WEAR A TRUSS ! Send for Bunch of Patterns eo 








WING-A-DEEN 


is the best make of Scotch Wincey—the Wincey 
f your great - grandmother's days, but better. 


i You can wash it, yuu can boil it. The 
; ( ‘ am ) 

























colours are fast and 
ladeless. [tissoftand 
supple, and drapes 
like a French voile. 


FOR UNDERWEAR OR 


ah SLUMBERWEAR, 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS, 
ETC. 
oo 








Cc. E. BROOKS, 375a Bank Bidgs., Kingsway, London, W.C. 








Self Coloured, 
lin. W ide, 
13 per yard. 


Christmas is Coming! 


PRESENTS forMEN. | | 


wipes d, 29 to 
wide, 


114 yi 


Cream, 30 to 


» Zs ss 
All new. All useful. Prices : ee wide, 
= : ° rom j= per ys ° 
from threepence to a guinea. omy Fane 





PATRICK 
THOMSON, iro. 


EDINBURCH 


Send a Post Card for Lists. 


THIRD HAND PATENTS, Ltd., 
Dept. 77, 361-363 City Road, London, E.C. 
























Blanc-manges 


are easily and quickly made with 


—@keoma 


= Here 









>is an excellent recipe for making a Cocoa 
nut Blanc-mange which both parents and 
\ children are sure to like. 

COCOA-NUT BLANC-MANGE. 4 tablespoonfuls 


as of Cakeoma, 4 tablespoontuls desiccated or 
fresh grated Cocoa-nut, | ounce Butter, | wg 
Milk. Mix the Cakeoma with a littl the milk en 
e remainder together with the cocoa it into an enamelled 
1 r constantly till it boils pour it over the Cakeoma 
tirring, then return itto the pan \ the 
itter and boil and stirall together tor 10 minutes 
Pour into a wetted mould and allow it to stand for 12 hours. 
Del 1s with Pineapple and any stewed Fruits 
I des ga an the ar 
c ‘| and ex ally 


Cakeoma is sold by all Grocers G Stores at 34d. per packet of about 1-Ib, 
Recipes are ‘ “w—a t g many a al ones an 


» Valuabdic hin 1 ‘ ’ nie 


Latham and Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 








Liz-ll 
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HERE is a great deal of 
wisdom and sound sense 
behind the modern habit of 
buying by post trom. great, 


specialised stores, 


yo get store prices (made 

possible by enormous con- 
tracts); vou get exactly what 
ou want; your purchases are 
wavs fresh and up-to-date; 
and, above all, vou always get 


the finest guality. 


SEND US YOUR 


Antiseptic Tooth Powder L. & P.P. Co.'s), | - tins 9d. 


Ba rker’ s wy Salt. invaluable for all liver com 
tins 4d.; |.- tins 73d. 
Blaud’ s ‘io Taint. Pilis, gelatine coated, | gross in 
10d. 
Chemical Food oe. No. 1, 8d. and 13 per 
Jo. 2, |-lb. bottle 8d. 

Che st nein dees with or without plates 
m 3.3 per pair 

Cod. Liver Oil Emulsion, *‘ The Palatable,”’ 
ttle Od. '/6 bottle 1.6; 4/6 bottle 3 - 

Confection of Senna in 4-oz. jars, 54d. cach 


Cotton Wool, absorbent white, 4-0z. packets 5Sid.; 
per lb. 16 
Disinfectant Sanitary Fluid non-poisonous), 
4\d.; 6 size - quart tins 

Eau de Cologne (London and Paris 

Perfumery Co bottle lld 
6 bottle 1/7: reputed 4-puint 
wickered bottle 2/9; reputed l-pint 
wickered bottle 5 -. \ most refresh 

and invigorating perfume 
Elastic Hosiery, Kneecaps, Anklets, 
2. po sizes and y. teties stocked 
— a PI sk for measurement form 

Patina / Embroc stitial for ht man us Mason's, 

i bottle LOAd.; ? bottle Lg 
)} Enemas, Scamles« H. ‘de in be 2/3. 

H  2/9,'3 6, and 46 

\ 4 Ferguson’ s Glycerine Balm.  Solt 
rling and altogether «delightful 

Ferguson's Glycerine Balm is a wor 
derful skin comf rt. |- bottle 10)d.; 

> 6 bottle 
Hamame ¢ erate, Barker s, for Piles, Boils, Burns 
H 'tin 23 

He ad and Ner “rve Gase ts, in boxes containing 24 


Health Salts, Dr. ae n's, 6d. size 3)d.; i 
64d. A blood purifier o merit nables the 
s tem t throw off cd guing imp 

Kephaldol, 1 14 and 29 per | ale. 

Lavender Water, W. B. Mason's \. refreshing 














Buy Your Chemist’s 
Goods by Mail! 


you will readily realise that 

for the sake of your health 

and even of your life itse!f— 

it is essential that vour drugs 

and medicines should be abso- 
lute and utter purity, 


‘HAT is why we decided 
to create a mail order de- 
partment—so that those who 
cannot visit any of our 100 
stores may benefit by our special 
prices and magnificent quality, 
We cordially invite you to look 
through the list below and 


ORDER TO-DAY. 


Mercolized Wax,3 o per jar 
Parsidium, 1 - per tube 
Pile Ointment. Barker's 








**Balm-oh,”’ th great 

specihc tor Piles, 1 1) jar 1/- 
Mason's Syrup. Provides 

those strength building 

Hypopho phites which the 

brain and nerves need to 

restore them to vigour and 

buoyancy Energy strength 

of will, alertne mental 

power, all come naturally 

to th egula ser 

Masor Syrup rt | 

2-; 46 bottle 3/9 Sead a eee Oo 
Raub’ s Blood Tonic, |! 

ottle 1 -; three for 2.9 | 


Recs Eczema Ointment, 
| size 1 -; three for 2/9 j 
Raub'’s Medicated Skin | 


per tablet 65d. YRUy 


box 16 > ute 0 
Re a Rese Throat G: arene. ; 
very effective, 1 le al | 
Rose andL ily Skin Cc ream, " — 
the original, 6d. jars 54d. 
1/- jars 104d. Prepared by the L. & P. P.Co. A 
splendid emollient for the skin, neither sticky nor greasy 
Rose and Lily Skin Soap, possesses the softening and 
beautifying properties of the cream, 44d. per tablet; 





per box ak ikeae tablets O78 

Sace harine Tablets, 100 in bottle 6d.; 200 in bottle 
10 OM oan be ttle 2 

Senitase Towels for ladies, antiseptic, superior in shape, 
si attachment and comfort, | doz. in packet 


10 d., 1/3, and 1/8 

Seltzogene Powders, per box, 3-pt. 1 4; 5 pt. 1/9; 
Sm. 3/-. Twelve charges in each box, not ten as 
usually sold by the trad 

Sugar of Milk, )-lb. tins 8)d.; |-lb. tins 1/3 

Suppositories, Glycerine, adult size Sd. per box 
medinm and children's size 6d. per box 





' distinctive characte ttles 10d. Toilet Pars — for the Hair ‘L. & P. P. Co.'s), 16 
1/3, 1 7. 3-, 44, and 7 bottle 1 
Lavender Toilet Soap, a super rticle, per tablet wie Welk h's Pills, Mason's, | !} box 104d.; 
4\« I { 11 ‘ o 
Liver Pilules, Little, equal to any on the market iake Syrup. Dr. Swan's, the first dose acts like 
4 ma tt 10)d. 
Milk of Cc uc aber, Mason's, for the fa neck, and Witch "Tot Foam, a skin cream without grease 
bottle 8d. bottle 1/3 oling and soothing, | - jars 94d. 
‘ dined on following page 
TT — - —_——— 
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DruGcs AND MEDICINES BY Post (continued 

A few Medicines we know and Scientific Hair Preparations. 
can honestly recommend. Sovereign Hair Restorer. 

Anti-Obesity Tablets \ first-clas ss res storer of hair poe ‘.: It fe t is im 
are effective, but harmless. These tablets have reduced me Some. z ‘/, and © Cone s A eartily recem 
many over-stout figures to graceful beauty. 4/6 boxes 1/6 mena this re ed 

Carr’s Kidney Pills. Clifford Hair oe 
These pills, though little advertised, have won enor The best low-priced hair restorer we know Its colour 
mous popularity Sree personal recommendation restoring properties are surprising |- bottles 104d. 
alone 1/14 boxes 1/- 2.9 boxes 1 Jaborandi Hair Tonic. 

Forbloomer, \ real tonic for run-down hair. It contains exacily — | 
\ blood maker of splendid efhciency For dull the strengthening elements which the hair roo eec 
listless, anaemic girls this remedy is superb | to enable them to grow a healthy head o! | ‘ 
size 1/-; 29 size 26 and 1/104 per bottle | 

TAYLORS’ DRUG CO., Ltd., Mail Order Dept. A, 26 High Helkorn, London, W.C- i 

Head Office: BURLEY HILL, LEEDS Telephone : 6186 Central | 

















YOU BUY BEOSTEADS BES 


By entrain barape Direct end eared 


yALL B 


the w 


dsteads a 


1k ow racul 
Wi ’ t ther uN me clire 


rkmans | 


[ sl.» curply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- 
ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, | 


‘LOW PRICES, povalie in an 


lists na vers larg assort nt most ree 


Prompt despatch. Packed free. 


at ver wav tl 


a Paid. 
DISCOUNT FOR Ost, ba ipruren 10 SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. 


@ 
Bi end 


Irint 


Show Rooms: 





My 








CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Special Attention given 


to Export Orders 


















The Uses of 
Real Scotch Wincey 


d or two of Real 


Just a yar 


Scotch Wincey and our 
bonnie boy 1s cosily clad 
from head to toe. and 
protec ted from all the 
risks attendant upon quick 
changes of weather His 
blcuses and kilted skirts, 
his small knicke rs, his 
coml y, cuddly sleeping s uit 
cannot be more daintily 
fashioned than in_ the 
identical W incey sold by 
Lawrie and Smith, Ayr 


The prices of this hard 


wearing, perfect washing 
and thoroughly reliable 
fabric are from \O\d 
per yard 

It is absolutely the best 


material purchasable for 


making up into blouses, 
dressing yowns, pyjamas, 
etc., for the adults 





LAWRIE & SMITH, 
Ayr, Scotland 


Messrs. 
Scotch Wincey House, 











The New Kryptoks 





or the old Bifocals. 





Which do you prefer ? 





No ICE that the Aryptok Double-Vision 
Lenses are entirely free from seams. Notice 
that Kryptok Lenses do not sug est old age, as 
do the usual Cemented Double-Vision Lenses 
The Reading Lens is tused invisibly in the 
Distance Lens No lodging place for dirt Kryp 
tok Lenses are eantieat for ter and near view 





KRYPTOK 


LENSES 





Write us for Descriptive Booklet. 





KRYPTOK, Ltd., 


The Garden City, Letchworth, Herts, 
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dipping into 
that inkpot. 


The satisfactory pen that fills 
itself, never leaks—and makes 
writing a pleasure. 





Price 10/6 and upwards of all Stationers, Stores, etc. 








— DE LA RUE & CoO., Ltd., 235 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


S = _ = apnnenananaonssemener ~ — » soe ee | 

















BRACELETS. 
a WARRANTED TIMEKEEPERS. 


The finest quality, with lever move- 
ments, from £6. 


BENSON'S oo :cu 
| GOLD WATCH 





ET WITH With London made movements, 
EMS from £17 from £18. 


In Silver Cases with Leather Strap 
FINE GEM RINGS. 


from £2 2s. 


The Economica! and Equitable 





< > * Times ” paprncers b avaliable 
= Os 
seh —, nes os Selection of Goods sent on approval to 
NDE iliac aed ie intending buyers at our risk and expense. 
£10, eee earn 
Ruby, Sapphire Illustrated Books (post free):—No. 1, of 
I 1] Pear i“ =r Watches of all kinds, Self-fitting Watch 
Seas Ey »» £10 Sager Bracelets, Rings (with size card), &c.; 
; Se ee 4 ; No. 2, of Clocks, “ Empire” Plate, and 
I | | Ruby and Diamonds, Silver Goods. 


If Sent Post Free all £ 
ale the world over. Dict £18. Mention THe Quiver. 


62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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YOK He 2. 2-2: ? ee 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 % ” MME HEE HE AK 
Re EES : 
Re ER KS mp 
© 2-2 
St eee ro] obs 
ie x KY y > + 
sereses Rest and Comfort Ue: 
epee for the mother and health for the baby, follow the use of oe 
fl) the ‘Allenburys’ Foods. They resemble healthy human °° 
ap : milk in composition, nutritive value and d gestibility. A? 
ree Babies fed on the ‘Allenburys’ Foods invariably 
eae oe thrive We Il, eX 
“poy °|> bd 3 < 
_1\Allenburgs Foods: 
oe OX x oO 
ee HE ae A 
o> +o F * - ites 
AO MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. ee 
" a F Po 
sabe i ' MALTED FOOD No. 3. RUSKS (Malted) oe 
me RR From 6 months f | o |» bebe 
eee SB Pamphlet “Infant Feeding and Management” Free. “ma o 
oopeegeigt ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 37, Lombard Street, London, see 
HEED > > 
oe oh <0 9 0 E90 9 6 9 6 E96 CD 6 CD 0 Cee 0” | EE 
cae. | came > 0 a 0 GE 0 CED 0G aD oC —mpe | fe 
% KPIOGRS SOR S < oe? oe 29ers > Q ° % 4 o> & 
Wore KOKORO oR RF RRA > ¢ PRP OARRR ARM 





ILEYS — 
nforne Tables. 


For the Home. 

per en irdsin the home gives greater pleasure than any 
her fort nol recreation. Lac will find t game par- 

j tic arly tlasciiating and the pi icasure of Ul hole party 

' Ww ill be enh anced. 


RILEY’S Miniature Billiard Tables (,.,"") 


To place on your own Dining Table. 
Superior Billiard Table 
ss Ma i i} 























Delivered Carriage Paid 
iN FREI 
I 


RILEY’ S Combi ine Billiard and Dining Tables 
Fitted with f 
















I 





I 
t13 10/0 





£32 





h 





Bill 


"FREES and 


f I 


Ee J. Riley, ‘Ltd. Albany Miils, Accrington. 
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_ CHARITABLE APPEALS 


T) ‘The Ouiver’' will receive and acknowledge any Donations or mg ng fow the 
undermentioned Charities that « ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 








° f to-day baffles imagination. Its 7} millions of souls, 
oO i ay including representatives fe very nation under heaven, 





nstitute a miniature world. Among the Institutions 
that seek to promote its welfare, one of - oldest and 


(SIR JOHN KIRK’S RECIPE.) most deserving o ipport is the Lond 


TAKE a walk into the back streets of Blackwall 
or Bermondsey, Bethnal Green or Battersea | 


weeks of unbounded joy te a boy or girl who has lived 
always in a slum and has never been a single night 
away from it. It will gee health to both body and 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


to take the places of many valued supporters who have 


TAKE a note of how stale and stuffy those narrow whose Age nts, un 10, visit from house to house, 
~ streets are, and of the pale faces and un- and expound the Hl ly Seri ripe res in the homes of the 
healthy condition of the boys and girls playing about the people. eed al ministry is of supreme importance 
pavermen both to the Churches and the nation at large. It meets the 
TAKE five minutes to think what a Fortnight's 
. Holiday in the country, or by the Sea, 
would mean to one of these little fellow-countrymen | 
of yours ? oo mmunity at every point, by contributing to its 
TAKE Ten Shillings (that is all) from your pocket | cial, moral a piritual uplifting. It is the frend of 
. and send it to the address below. all Evangelical Churches and the rival of none. At 
That is how you can make a holiday for one of London's present r- Society, whose efforts after 77 years are still 
slum children ! olenee ring and elementary, is greatly in need of 
TEN SHILLINGS spent thus will give two whole 
| 


mind. It will give true pleasure to yourself. } recently passed away. 
Steet so gouttapialiy actiicnntnligalty May we set down your name? 
/reasurer: F. A. BEVAN, Eso 
SIR JOHN KIRK, J. P., Director ont Sientiens | Rev. T. & HUTCHINSON. A. 
RAGGED SCHOOL UNION “eS > Rev, MARTIN ANSTEY, M.A., B.D. 
and SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY, Bankers: Barciay & Co., Ltd., 54 Lombard St., E.C. 

















32 John Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. | | =“— 3 Bridewell Place, London, —a 















THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
~< . FOR CHILDREN, 





BIBLE COMMENTARIES. 


printed 
( ip St th each - Leather ! hiaep, net ‘2s. 6d. | 
New Testament. 
5 Ma EW | GALATIANS, EPHESIANS, AND 
Sr. Mark PHILIPPIANS (Cloth only | 
Sr. Luk CoLossIANS, THESSALO 
Sr. J NIANS, AND TIMOTHY. 
Tne A Tiruvs, PHILEMON, 
RomMAN HEBREWS, AND JAMEs. 
Cortmtuians I. &Il Peter, Jupe, AND Joun. 
Tue REVELATION (¢ mily 


Old Testament (om thicker paper). 
Lr < | DEUTERONOMY. 25. 6d 


HELP. 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Se. 


NUMBER S tl 






























COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


To pany a The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Name iat am eee : 
Address 
I cecal Date of Birthday 


Q.—Nov., 1912.) xvii 
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If you would be 


HEALTHY & HAPPY 


and “always 


MERRY & BRIGHT” 


You cannot be 
healthy or happy if 
you are suffering trom 











present because your stomach is notin con- 
dition to properly perform its allotted task. 
To be healthy and happy. to be “ always 
indigestion. When that is your condition merry and bright."’ you must remove all 
only a part of the food you eat is being distressing and dangerous symptoms of in- 
used to nourish and strengthen your body. | digestion by taking Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 
The rest of it is lying undigested in It will make you healthy, active. 
your stomach, fermenting and giving Take and strong. Tens of thousands of 
off gases that pollute your whole people in the past forty years have 

























system. The existence of bad diges- found it a safe household remedy. 
tion is seen in a variety of ways. You To-day it is well known in thousands 
may have pains in the chest and stomach of homes, in sixteen different countries, as 
after eating. biliousness, headaches. giddi- a preventive and cure for all stomach disor- 
ness, sleeplessness, coated tongue, and ders. Geta bottle. and try it for your case. 
a poor appetite These symptoms are Every dose is a step towards good h. 





MOTHER 






AND YOU’LL FEEL “AS FIT AS A FIDDLE.” 


The 2/6 Bottle contains 3 times as much as the 1/14 size. Also in Lablet form, 249. 







L A DELICIOUS LUXURY—A GREAT TREAT. 






A SPLENDID FOOD AND A STIMULANT. LIVE TURTLE 
Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. Far superior to Beef Extract ALWAYS 
To get the Genuine Article see the name *“* LUSTY ”’ on the package IN STOCK 















JOHN LUSTY, 6 4 "8, PARNHAM STREET, Lonvon, Ee. 
Sample post free for 1/- if you mention “ The Quiver.” 






YOU CAN MAKE ACUP INA MINUTE. 


iz iis | Beautiful 


Ie atl 
I > on Sa 


rare “ : - oe = aan Fool Teeth 


ci CATALOGUES . FREE "ee 





l 








Eq 

















anenpee 
MEN OF TASTE| | “""" 








Dentifrices 
der GD. Catsu for they Clean and Keep 
7 Ai Sesto the Teeth in 
It 7 aeeeees &. agnatin Perfect Order. 
Soid Eve é E pees 6d., ani Powder Paste I id 


6d. 1- 6d. 1/- 1626 
‘ ind Stores, or 


|| EUCOL DENTIFRICE Co., 


Colebrooke Worke (), 
Islington, Lonaon, N. 





Sampl et ku Preparatior 


f 


Tomato Catsup 




















THE QUIVER a 


A GREAT PHYSICIAN 


‘6 on one comell te Se tee Seen get oe wo Be eee oe 
70° a impurit vt re intended the 1US WILSON, M.D. 


THE CENTURY THERMAL BATH 


Gans Mig hgen yd \ di 


le avi g 








sweats all the pois it of the 











( RHEUMATISM Kic ~s ms 1) 
‘ t Air Bat 


he 


: Veosur Sethe 


Century Cabinet 


Inside or Outsiae Heater. temper e at w f er ' 
The Century Cabinet is sold « ' 35/-, 50/-, 63/ =, a 70) 
a ‘ 


). we otow 30 days’ 
Ve fi the BEST BATH ‘CABINET 


MADE. \\ © Catalogue N aa , 
Hyxiene Mi Festin 
‘ e Quiver. 


f Century Ca ets i ‘ Agents wanted. e ments 


CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, Ltd. (58 y 205 Regent St., London, W. 





Tecoma cea 
~ 
0 
— 
9) 
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7) 
-) 
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WAN 


FOUNTPEN 


to Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, India, Canada, 
and all British 
Possessions. 


) bb SWAN 9 


is a gift that is sure to be 
correct, inasmuch as every- 
one has use for and will 
apyreciate it It will last 
longer than most gifts, and 
will always be a _ pleasant 
reminder of the giver. 


When you give a “SWAN” 
you add to a man’s daily 
comfort or a woman's pleasure. 


POST “SWANS” 7 — amy 


Standard Pattern 
‘rom 10/6. 





SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND ELLERS. 
it rite Jor ( atalicgu 


as aula ; MABIE. soee & co., 708 bp High Holbora. London, Ww.c. 
: re a | i 1 e 
. ( ] ] A e pera, | 


xix 


Safety Pattern 
I 12/6. 
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Frontispiece: The Tryst. 


PRAIRIE PERES. New Serial Story. By Anni 
Has 


AA 


How King Maths iinne was Baesseaed. 
} rrapus 


PEACE HATH HER VICTORIES. I 


Out of Due Season. Complete Story. By J. J 


Love in Action. By Florence L. BARCLAY 








CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 


WaLTER Woop. IJilustrated ty S. Heodesor : . : 
RELIGION AND THE CRISIS. | Is the Church Adequate ? 


The Ubiquitous Mrs. Grundy. By Daisy McL. SLoan . F ; ; : ; ; 42 


1912 


Drawn by Harold Copping 
: PAGE 
ES. SWAN. Chapters 1.—III. Illustrated 
By H. J. Suerstone.  Iilustrated by 
: : ‘ , ‘ ; . ‘ 18 
\ Hero of the ** Race.’’ As told to 
: . , , , 25 
By HAROLD BeGsair 31 


Bevi. /ilustrated ly H. M. Brock ‘ 37 


With Portrait, : ‘ ‘ ; : 45 




















The Sound of a Voice. Complete Story By MARY BRADFORD WuitinG.  /ilustrated 
The Religion of a Middle-aged Man. By A. C. Benson. Woth Portrait ; ; 54 
The Baby and the Bear. A Story of Children of the Wild By C. G. D. Roperts 
Iilustrated by W. Reynolds 50 
A New Competition. Important Announcement By Tue Eprror . : 64 
The Writer of “The Rosary.” Mrs. Florence L. Barclay : her Home and het ; Message 
By Moruey Apams.  Jilustrated Photographs. ‘ ; ; ; 65 
In the Old Mirror. Complete Story. By Heten WaALtact Jilustrated by A. C. Michael 69 
Beside the Still Waters 77 
Conversation Corner. By Tue Epiror 79 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: 
The Etiquette of the Dining Table. By Briaycure Sr. CLairR ‘ : i ; 81 
The Women’s Work Bureau. Some of the Secrets of Success. Part I. By 
* WINIFRED " ; 83 
Companionship Pages. Conducted by \nison ** ; ; 85 
The Crutch-and-Kindness League. By the Rev. J. Remi Howart ; : : 89 
Sunday School Pages 91 
an wnadian Magazin 
, t z ” { ada ’ pe, and should be addressed to ‘* The Editor, 
n j : s tak to ensure the sesety of MSS., the Editor can 





Dirt is hed but Dust is deadly” 





Common sense demands clean sweeping — 
sanitary sweeping. BISSELL sweeping is 
the cleanest sweeping. Raises no dust. 
All Dealers sell the BISSELL Carpet 

Sweeper. A touch propels it. A child 
can use it. 


Prices from 10 6. 


M AR K &CO. 98 CLERKENWELL RD 
“~~ LOnoon €. ¢. 

























If You Value Your Complexion 


la 


BEETHAMS 
This Dainty Toilet Preparation protects the skin against the 


flect f< i Winds, Hard Water, and Frost, and prevents 


k t Redness, Irritation, Chaps, etc 





Will keep your skin in a perfect condition 
all the year round. 





Ret lers the Skin Soft and White, and adds a charm of youth 
the plexion Bot tles 1/-. Of all Chemists and Stores, 


M. BEETHAM AND SON, CHELTENHAM. 
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THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS 
The following are the sums received from 

old and new members up to and including 

September 25th, 1912 :— 

20s. each from A. R. Millington and Mrs. Jean 
Benedict 

each from Mrs. S. C. Rose, Miss S. M. Gladwyn, 
Mrs. L. H. Murray 

4s. 2d. from Mrs. Sarah A. Hovenden 


3s. each from Mrs. E. Hefford, H. ]. Mclean. £1; M Smith, 2s. 6d. ; H. D., 2s. 6d 
2s. 6d. from M. Norton ] 7 H Fund EI 
a or Ae Caridren s ( untiry iiday um . ‘ 
2s. each from Mrs, Wallace, Anne McKean, Mrs (Brighton). 3s. 6d 
Hardy, L. Smith, Miss S. Cooper, Thomas and 2 ’ 
Mary Ollier, M. A. Brown, H. B.S For the Fvesh Air Fund: C. A. G., £1 
1s. each from Miss A. Getty, Miss F. Butler, A. S lor the Labrador M A. Reid, £1 
Larard, Miss E. Jenkinson, Miss M. L. Sampsor S 
Mrs. E. G. Thomson, Mrs. M. Gilliam, Mr. F. For the London ¢ M \nonymous, /2 
K. Sherwani, Annie Percival, Miss Ethel M ; = 
? 4 3 o! he , jf | 1 Warts and Strays Soctety 
Mosely, Louisa E. Wheeler, John Toller, M I , . 4 : . ‘ ; : ‘ 
> ‘. 2 ) 
Bennett. 
Sent direct to / k Ek. M. I 10S 
, i 
66 ” ° . 
THE QUIVER” FUNDS ae 
Sent direct to /4e J ( nion (Holiday Fund): 
The following is a list of contributions Y. E. S., tos 
received up to and including September Sent direct to / Barnard Homes: H., £20; 
2sth, 1912: Me. McQ 
For Mrs. Mackhirdy's Shelter 1 “Wren,” / ‘Pich Sent to / G m's Crippleage and I y Gulls’ Miss 
wick, {4 4s N. V. Hall, f2 2s.; C.G. Whitting A. bv. SS, 1 f 
Contributions for 7 ious and philant 4 r nt to The Editor, THE PUIVER, 
la Helle age, 4cndon, E.( 


{2 In Memory'’ (Rosslyn), {1; C. Sharples 
i1: Miss Barker, 1; Mrs. Elizabeth Wyatt 
{1 A Friend,'’ tos.; Miss Meredith and Sisters, 


7s. 6d oe. 8 Ke L.L. S., 5s R. K. Good- 
fellow, 2s. 6d. ; E. M., 2s, 6d 

For Dr. Barnard Hlomes » *‘ An Edinburgh Lady,” 
{1 Rosemary, 1 kK. M Dudden, 2s 
: oo : S.C B., 1: 

For The Ragged S¢ ui An Edinburgh Lady,’ 


£2; H.D,5s.; X. Y. (Bristol), ros. 8d.; Mrs. Jean 
Benedict, 10s. ; A. 1. (Ipswich), 2s. ; ‘* Inasmuch, 














A Corner of Bournville Works 


CBS OURNVILLE ‘\\ 
TheCOCOA de’ Luxe 4) iN 
Re name suggests the bright, a‘ a a 
roundings and the hc althy, conicnted 

workers in Cadbury's Fac tory in a Garden, 

It stands, too, for a pure cocoa made from 


the finest cocoa beans, selected with skill 
and judgment. 


71d ALB. 
2 
CO 
— 


wy, ran 
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To looK your 
Best 


Take Care of your Hair and avoid 

the use of doubtful preparations 

which may contain spirit, ammonia, 
or leaden ingredients, and use 


ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR 
OIL 


“For Your Hair.” 


which will Preserve. Nourish, and Strengthen 
it, and as it penetrates to the roots will re- 
place the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, 
the want of which causes Baldness. Golden 
colour - wtair Hair, Sold in 3/6, 7/-,and 10/6 
bottles by Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers, and 


ROWLAND’'S, 67 Harron GARDEN, 
LONDON, 
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Rroccror store aiong with sixld stampsto 
WM. EDGE & SONS, LID., BOLTON, 
and you wll receive by return seven 
penny Drunmer Dyes and twe Doils 
Creams (for Curtains) 5 
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: A Children’s Common Complaint. 
3 G R AV E Ss LJRAPRS) Mothers should keep a careful 
" > i mm ( watch on children who at school, 
‘ | oe = “S) coming in contact with other chil- 
+ | . . . 
| dren, are liable to catch nits in their 
mA rhandsome Art Jewell ry “ ~ 
; Catalos at 7) heads. At the first sign of anv- 
N 4 1 MONI ' th “4 = d ’ - . . “ 
en ane k ; , 7 y thing of this nature the child's 
e : . od head should be rubbed’ with 











ir, , WRITE FOR FREE ART CATALOGUE. ] Rankin’s Head Ointment. It may be obtained 


al tor sm vl 


from any chemist in tins, 3d., 6d., or 1s. each. 
It is a certain and rapid cure, and will prevent 
inucl suffering if applied as directed. In case 
| of ditticulty, write to the makers, Rankin & Co., 
| Kilmarnock, N.B., who will despatch by return 
of post a tin of the required size. 
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ANEMIA ana WEAKNESS 


In Women, Children, and Men. 


ve Impoveris! -d blood can be made rich and 
of Iron ‘ Jelloids,’ the most effective and desirable treatment for ANA: MIA on 
BLOOD. They are indeed an excellent tonic and may be taken with 
tonic is required. To those who suffer from a deficient quality of blo rd, Iron ‘ Jelloids’ will act 
in the most favourable manner by producing a more natural circulation, which will in turn 
replenish every part of the system with fresh life, increased energy, and greater strength 








Rood by means 
POORNE SS OF 
adv: intaye whenever a 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON wrote: 


Pale cheeks, bloodless lips, a general feeling of weariness 
and depression of spirits are sure signs that you need 


Iron Jelloids 


Palatable, Non-constipating, Inexpensive. 
THE RELIABLE TONIC 
After taking Iron ‘ Jelloids’ the glow of health returns, the appetite is restored, digestion is 


obtained. IKON 


me without the sli 


improved, and a beneficial effect upon the hair and cor smpke xion i 
are a domestic remedy, and may be taken in ordinary ghtest fear, 
They are prescribed by leading Physicians and favourably reported on by the Medical Press 
Try them for just a fortnight, and you will be both pleased and surprised how wonderfully well 
they make you feel in so short d lasting. 


The benefits received 
A Lady 


writes :-— 
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a time, 


are quick an 


A fortnight’s trial 


(price 1/14) 
will convince yom 
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HOW IRON ‘JELLOIDS* ARE SOLD. 
For Children Iron * Jelloids* No. 1, 
Price 1/1) and 26 
For Adults Iron * Jelloids* No. 2, 
rice 1 1) and 2/9 
Tonic for Men _ Iron ‘Jelloids’ contain- 
ing Quinine, No. 2A, Price 1 1!) and 2/9 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS. 
COUPON 139 
A fortnight's trontapent t eithe &. 
2, or i tree \na iI 
‘ {3/2 ( Number by 
THE ‘JELLOID’ CO. (Dept »L.W 
76 Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE TRYST 
A™ NG man, walking to the place of 
tryst to meet the woman he loved, 


old question with himself. 


rhere nly one older in the world 
D I \ mt But on this point 
Merrick w He knew by a thousand 
sweet and alluri ns that Hilary Craven 
loved h ( n if he had not already had 
m het lip The que stion 
he ¢ ld not decide was whether he had 


{ her by a promise, to ask 
: 
“— 


er t t for him, perh indefinitely. 
He had | thin on his side—youth, 
health, ndid manhood, a clean record, 
‘ n I le name But he lacked one 
thing, wv h, alas! in the eves of many, is 
one thu needful He had no money. 

He ‘ twent five years of ave, and, 
throug! rcumstances he could not control, 


definite occupation or stand 
rid of men. English life has 


ttle t ffer the sons of poor prot sional 

n, and the are hedged about by the 

tr ot venerations Robert 

Merrick 1 done his best to break through 
hi chance had come 

He w Idier’s son, his father being 

a distil hed general of the Indian Army, 


and his mother the sister of a peer. But 
all were poor, and though they were living 
with the utmost economy on their very small 
property in Surrey, they were never free 
from sordid anxiety. 

A delightful family, they certainly lived 
up to the Scriptural injunction—“ Owe no 
man anything, but to love one another.” 
And the happiness of the family life at Hale 
End was a matter of common knowledge. 
The long struggle with poverty had aged 
the General’s wife and had given to her 
whole personality a kind of pathetic sweet- 
ness. She had many compensations—a 
vallant and devoted husband, loving and 
loyal children, the respect and affection of 
troops ol friends. 

And, having these, she would have said 
she had all But there are other women 
who think differently, who do not prize the 
most precious gifts of life, and who, in 
their mad search for rich’s and power and 
display, crush them under foot. 

Merrick did not attribute such qualities to 
the girl he loved. Nay, he knew that she 
was free of them, and that such faults as 
she possessed had been fostered, if not 
actually instilled, by a foolish mother. 

It was more of the mother than the girl 
he thought as he walked quickly across the 
fields to a certain little wood at the edge of 
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It was a_ beautiful country 
across which he passed and a 
glorious spring day, with pulsing 
life everywhere and the song of 
birds in every movement of the 
delicate air. Merrick most pas- 
sionately loved the country, and 
his spirit was sensitive to all the 
moods of Nature Usually you 
would have found him whistling 
or singing in the fields, but to- 
day his mood was charged with 
the weight of tremendous issues. 

He was at the place of tryst 
first, as is fitting always. For a 
man, however much in love, does 
not like a too eager response to 
his love. He is primitive enough 
still to prefer that the seeking 
shall be almost entirely on his 
part 

The little strip of pine-wood 
kirting the base of a rolling hill 
wa an ideal spot for a lovers 
tryst It was remote from all 
habitation, and, while offering 
complete solitude for very tew 
strollers ever came that way—it 
commanded through the open 
space of the tre« a noble ex 
panse of country, rich and fertile, 
a typi al English country dotted 
with comfortable and picturesque 
homes which added to the charm 
of the scene 

Finding he was still ten minutes 
from the appointed time, and un 


certain from what direction his 


sweetheart would come, he = sat 


down on the stile to wait and to 
while away the minutes with a 
civarett The attitude and the 
occupation suited him, and as the 
delicate smoke curled upwards 


from his grave yet easily smiling 





lips, it seemed to awaken in him 






co 1} 
* a train of pleasant thought 
a en A splendid specimen of man- 
ao hood was Robert Merrick, com- 
A 
° * Yaar monly « ill d rr Be b or * Robin 
by the chosen few * Robin” he 
was to the girl who loved him, 
p , and when presently she came 
“Putting her two hi: ‘ } } 
Zz » hands to her mouth, she  pyawn ins throuch the tre from the other 
uttered the Australian cry, ‘Coo-ee!’'’ — Harold Copping. , ' 
side of the wood, and saw him 
before he wa aware of het 
( lampse} Down where he and Hilary coming, her heart beat more qu kly anda 
had often kept tryst. lovely radiance flooded her face 





intry 
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She was fitting mate for her gallant lover 

a beautiful creature, slimly yet generously 
built, with the milk and roses of an English 
summer in her cheeks and the love-light 
deep glowing in her violet-grey eyes. 

She wore the conventional country garb: 
a short, tailor-made coat and skirt of grey 
tweed, the former thrown open to show the 


trim cambric shirt; loose wash-leather gloves 


on her hands, and a small, soft felt hat, 


fastened securely to her bright hair and 


a 


ushed sufficiently far back to show its en- 


chanting disarray. 

When he continued to smoke, not looking 
round, udden and delicious shyness seized 
her, and, putting her two hands to her 
mouth, she uttered the Australian cry 
“Coo-ee ! 

[he next minute but one she was in his 
arms 

There was nothing sweeter under the 


tender brooding skies than their meeting, 
and kind Nature, looking on, rejoiced in 
her handiwork and in all the joy and 


triumph and illimitable hope of spring and 
of th 

It w pring with them, and perhaps in 
human life, as in Nature, that must evet1 
be consecrated as the most joyous and 
perfect of all the seasons. For several 
minutes love was the burden of their words 
and look The old, old story had never 


been more deliciously uttered or responded 


But over the girl's spirit as she listened 
to her lover’s impassioned and heart-stirring 
words crept the conviction that she had the 
best 

Now let us go and sit on the stile, and 
lll tell you everything,” said Merrick, as 
he threw his arm round her waist and drew 


her to the old-fashioned steps, where it 


would be necessary for him to steady her 
with his jealous arm. “ Evervthiny’s settled. 
even to the uling of the boat.” 

She it still, nestling to him, and waited 
lor W t he had to te Il her. 

You know, the governor and I were 
ull da t Uncle Gregory’s yesterday, get- 
ting everything arranged properly, so I’m 
no lor ran undesirable without oce upation 


or | ( ns. Behold in me the joint 
proprietor of Brackens’ Ranch, Alberta, on 
the high road to making a fortune!” 

It i Jong way off,” said the girl in a 
low voice— the place, I mean If only it 
had been in ] ngland, Robin!” 

“Impossible, dearest. And, aftet all, what 


3 


are three or four, or even ten, thousand 
miles in these days of rapid transit? Why, 
the Empress on which we are sailing is 
only four days out of sight of land, and the 
Imperial Limited Express does the rest.” 

“What is your cousin Horace saying to 
3 ag 

An expression of good-natured tolerance, 
a little tinged with pity, crossed Merrick’s 
face. 

“Horace, fully understanding that he is 
leaving his country for his country’s good, 
is inclined to kick a little. I confess that 
to be a jailer to Horace takes just a trifle 
of gilt off the gingerbread.” 

“That is really what it amounts to, I 
suppose? You have to keep your cousin 
from further disgracing his people. But 
I believe you'll do it, Robin; you are such 
a great splendid fellow, and can make 
people do exactly what you want.” 

It was a speech which rendered impera- 
tive a lovers’ interlude. When they were 
sane again, Merrick went on quietly: “ You 
did put the matter in a nutshell, but I have 
great hopes, Hilary, that, once out there, 
Horace will pick up. You see, he got into 
such a rotten set in town, and then his 
mother indulged him shamefully, giving 
him money in secret and shielding him in 
every possible way. But even she could 
not have kept him out of the dock at this 
present juncture, and because she realises 
what a narrow shave he has had, she is 
saying very little about it.” 

“T don’t like your cousin Horace, Robin. 
I hope he will be decent to you.” 

Merrick laughed with a fine indifference. 

“Oh, as to that, my back’s broad enough 
to stand a little sulking from Horace. He’s 
had the situation pretty well rubbed into 
him, and though he would have preferred 
the ranch on his own, he understands that 
this is his last chance. What I have to 
do is to prevent him from becoming a 
remittance man. Not that [ think there is 
much chance of his father relenting this 
time; but still, one never knows.” 

“What’s a remittance man?” 

“A chap who loafs about waiting for the 
oof from home,” said Merrick. “ Between 
times they don’t do a hand’s turn. They are 
the curse of the Colonies, and Ill take care 
Horace doesn’t add to their number. He'll 
work, or he doesn’t eat. We get down to 
the bed-rock of things out there, and Uncle 
Gregory has been very explicit as to my 


treatment of Horace. In fact, he has given 
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me enough of instructions to fill a Blue- 
book ; but, put into a nutshell, they all mean 
the thing that Horace 1s to stand 
on his own legs, and not join the ranks of 
Uncle Gregory has 
and that’s 


same 
the remittance men 
invested with full 
what Horace kicks at.” 
“Don’t let us talk any more about him,” 
said the girl, with a little wistful upward 


me powers, 


glance. “The only thing that matters is 
that you are going away. When does the 
boat sail : 


“Week after next, worse luck. We ought 
to get on the land by the third week in 
April at the latest. The chap Uncle 
Gregory has bought the place from has 
promised to stop till the end of July, or 
even till after our harvest, to show 
us the ropes. And he says the seed must 
be in by the end of April.” 

The girl made no answer, but her bright 
head was bent on her lover’s arm. 

“T’ve been asking myself heaps of ques- 


first 


tions as I walked over from Hale End, 
Hilary.” 
“Yes; what are they?” came in a stifled 


> 
voice from Hilary’s lips. 
“Well, first of all, just how much is a 
man justified in asking from a woman? ” 
“Why, whatever she is willing to give, 
Hilary Without a 
moment’s hesitation. “If she is willing to 


longer.’ 


of course,” answered 

give it, it is his, and not hers any 
‘But it might mean years of waiting.” 
“Well, I can wait. old,” 


she answered, with a small pitiful droop of 


I'm not so very 


her sweet lip 


“Then it might be—nay, it must be—a 
rough life It is hard on the women. 
Brackens, the man who wrote, positively 
said we shouldn’t think of bringing any 


out now. It seems he has an 


ladi Ss 


ld Chinaman who is personally devoted to 


just 


him because he saved him from some sort 
of per ecution some years back, and he 
does the cooking. He is exceptionally luc ky 
to have anybody. But, a | say, it will be 

roughish life for while at least, until 
the country gets more settled.” 

| ppose there are other women out 
ther 

Oh y [I suppose so—settlers’ wive 
but the Il not be like you, Hilary 

But what the an do I think I might be 


to do,” said the girl bravely. “ But, of 


don't want me, Robin 


difficult to put 


you 


Robin’s answer would be 


into words. 


“Want you! I want you so mightily 
that I’d like to gather you up now and 
carry you right off,” he said when he could 


“But Ive got to think 
of you, darling. No man would like to see 
his wife unsettled or unhappy or home-sick 


steady his voice. 


for the things he can’t give her.” 


“Tf she were the right kind of woman, 
she would never make him feel like that, 
Robin. I would like to go with you here 
and now. The only thing I’m afraid of is 
being left behind.” 

He lifted her face with his tender hands 
so that he might look into it and obtain 
confirmation of these sweet words. 


He was deeply moved. 

“God knows, Hilary, there is nothing I 
would like better than to take you here and 
but it selfish even 
I love you too much, my darling, 


as we shall have to 


now, would be and 
wicked. 
to ask you to rough it, 
do. I must have a year at least to get the 
hang of things. If the place pans out as 
and I 


pretty carefully 


(,regory has gone 


had 


there is no 


they predict ncle 


into the thing and has 
all expert 
reason why it shouldn’t come up to expecta- 
tions—you sure I won't keep you 


a moment longer than is necessary 


sorts of advice, so 


may be 


waiting 


or possible. ] hope me, 


you can trust 


darling.” 

‘You !—oh ye But I am afraid of being 
left,” she repeated 

The words sent a little chill to his heart 
He knew quite well the anxiety and 
difficulty which lay behind them; but it 
was a delicate theme, which he had not for 


the moment the courage to handle 

It may be 
the hand of her handsome daughter, Robert 
Merrick Wa Hilary’s 


mother A poor w the tastes 


said here that, a a ultor for 


not acceptable to 
oman, with all 
and extravagances of a rich one, she con 
sidered Hilary one of 
and she had 
that she should marry a wealthy man, 
would be a benefit to the 
From the beginning she had fre 
the love affair with Merrick, and 
absolutely refused to acknowledye it in 
later tae 

“But surely you can wait for me for ont 


her most valuable 


assets, chemed and planned 
who 
whole family 
wned on 


had 
the 


little year?” he pleaded rather dismally 
Iwentv, « ily, Robin, if I were let 

alone But I shan’t be, he answered with 

equal dolefulne “Tf mother knew I was 


here to-day she would be most frightfully 


She has not the right to 
Merrick, with a sudden straightening of his 
shoulders and tightening of his 
“I'm not asking her to give y 
until I have something to offer you, and this 
is m\ nce. Fortunes are to be 
West, t so much on the land 
kee] eve 
Col lor And, with such an 
I don’t think it will be long till 
justified in asking Mr Craven 
you t e out, 
Ior 
I ifraid, Robin, either 


en | have ne 


passage 
| f 


open tor whatever may 


or to let me come home her heart to be true 


of any hardshy 


» resource ot 


money ha 
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I must be a free man and 
a pensioner on no man’s bounty before I 
ask you to share my life. 
stand?” 

“Oh, I understand well enough, Robin,” 
she answered drearily. 

“And you'll be true to me?” 

“Tl try 

“Ts that all, Hilary?” 

His tone was so poignant that she threw 
herself into his arms, and promised with all 


be,” said Uncle Gregory. 


muscles. Say you under- 
ou to me 


made out 


as 1f one 


incentive, 
I shall be 
to allow 
They made a solemn 

pact there under the soft, dappled April 
that you sky, that they would be true to each other, 


ss the life and that their mutual promise would be 


d like to go with you now redeemed at all hazards in a year. 
| t all from the beginning I'm ‘Now Ill take you home, and explain the 
I I—I wish vou'd take me, whole situation to your mother,” he said, 
R with the air of a man who had obtained 
She ally » maidenly reserved, fresh courage and hope, and who felt him- 
pleaded with him to take her with him to — self strong enough to overcome every 
th e new land, was willing to throw obstacle. 
| to the winds, and to take \s they were about to leave the shelter 
ever h ide. of the little wood that had witnessed their 
It wv an offer to stir the blood even of a troth, Merrick paused and looked round it 
phlegmatic man, and Merrick was not that. with a curious yearning. 
His face worked somewhat convulsively, I shall often see this spot, Hilary, and 
and h s seemed to flash with a sombre _ the roll of Clampsey Downs before me when 
fire the sea is between me and them,” he said 
Hilary, don’t tempt me. Don’t make it thickly. “Life isn’t an easy business, 
more difficult for me! Nothing would be darling There are minutes when one 
easier than to take you at your word, but wonders— 
the regret might come. It wouldn’t be “Wonders what? ” she asked him, as she 
right I’ve to be tried, my dear I must clung to his arm. 
have the right to take you before all the “Wonders what is the meaning of it all, 
\ Evervbody would blame me if I how much blind chance there is in it, o1 
were t ich a selfish, unmanly thing whether it be really part of a plan. It’s so 
t n ox jolly hard for a lot of us, and sometimes a 
Ky ly but me,” said Hilary, in a chap can’t help thinking things are par- 
julet ce “Well, now I must go celled out a little unevenly. Just look at 
h Horace now. What a chance he had, and 
H 1 not but be struck by the sudden what a waster he is! He has simply thrown 
It voice, by the coldness that had everything away. Yet people keep on giv- 
rept t He looked like a man tor ing him new chances and forgiving him. I 
ented and drawn in two opposing direc- don’t believe people would forgive me if 
He put his two hands on _ het I were to go off the straight.” 
houldet nd lifted her face so that he “Oh. ves, they would; but that will never 
nto her eye It was a moment happen, Sir Galahad,” she answered, with 
I ‘ th emotion and with a kind of a vibrant note of triumph in her sweet, clear 
which both felt young voice. 
H betore (Cod [| promise to send Then the birds, all unde rstanding and all 
I ou in a year It is all I ask sympathy, had to witness silently another 
th I] promise to be true for a year lovers’ interlude 
lt f me to listen to you, and When they turned at last to leave the 
not take you at vour word. But place of tryst, Merrick took off his cap—a 
i It would be wrong in every little act of reverence which Hilary often 


my own afterwards remembered with both joy and 


to come trom tears, 
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CHAPTER Il 


THE WET BLANKET 


LAMPSEY was one of the most 
favoured of Surrey villages. Though 
practically unknown to the travelling 
public, a few artists and other persons of 
discerning taste had discovered its charm, 
and the accommodation for visitors was so 
limited that it was generally bespoke for 
weeks in advance. 

No land was available for the erection of 
new houses. Such was the decree of the 
lord of the manor, which, while it gave 
much dissatisfaction in certain quarters, un- 
doubtedly preserved the amenity of the 
village for the fortunate few. 

Its situation was perfect. It lay in a dip 
of the rolling hills known as Clampsey 
Downs, and was watered by a narrow and 
pellucid stream which, even in years of 
drought, had never been known to run dry. 
The houses were oak-timbered, and had 
all the features dear to the lovers of the 
picturesque. One blot on the beauty of the 
old-world village was a brand-new villa of 
the most aggressively cheap, jerry-built 
style, which had been erected as a protest 
against feudalism by an up-to-date person 
who happened to own the small plot of 
land at the head of the straggling street. 

After he had perpetrated this outrage he 
had little peace of his life in Clampsey, 
and had retired to London, leaving the 
house to be called for all time “ Rawson’s 
Folly.” Naturally the name dwindled down 
into “The Folly,” but when it was taken 
by Mrs. Craven, the widow of an Indian 
officer, it was felt that perhaps some part 
of its reproach might be removed 

She took it because it was the only avail- 
able house, and she wished, for private 
reasons, to settle in Clampsey. She was 
considered a distinct acquisition to Clamp- 
sey, and was made much of by the narrow 
social circle, more especially as she claimed 
to be an old friend of General Hale Mer- 
rick, of Hale End, the next important house 
in the county. Observant persons, however, 
noticed that the claim to intimacy came 
chiefly from Mrs. Craven’s side. But the 
children of the two houses forged bonds 
which their elders were powerless to break. 

Mrs. Craven was the mother of two 
Hilary, whose beauty and charm entitled 
her, in her mother’s estimation, to mate 
with the highest in the land; and Tom, 


an uninteresting, stolid sort of boy in whom 
his mother took very little interest or 
pride. He had adopted a commercial career 
because nothing else offered, but the lad 
was actively unhappy on an office stool; 
and, though he worked doggedly and con- 
scientiously, he longed for release. 

He spent the ordinary working days of the 
week in town, usually returning to spend 
Sunday with his mother and sister. Trying 
hard to be just and loyal, while always 
affectionate to his mother, Tom Craven 
was sometimes conscious of a great loss in 
his life. 

Hilary and he were fairly good pals, but 
very few understood what a really fine 
nature was hidden under Tom’s rather un- 
interesting and dull exterior. He was a 
person of no importance in his mother’s 
estimation; her whole ambition and hope 
were at present centred on Hilary. 

Soon after Mrs. Craven had come to 
Clampsey the Manor of Clampsey changed 
hands, having been sold by the old im- 
poverished family who had held it for six 
generations to one of the Lancashire mer- 
chant princes. 

It was Mrs. Craven’s hope that Hilary 
might yet become mistress of Clampsey 
Manor, and she was doing her best to 
foster intimacy with the Lydgates, who had 
now been in residence for about a year. 
But, so far, nothing had come of it. 

Mrs. Craven, however, had not given up 
hope. She was planning an entirely new 
campaign as she sat that afternoon in the 
wide, garish window at “ The Folly,” busy 
with her church embroidery, of which she 
was very fond. She was a skilled worker, 
and had given many beautiful pieces to the 
village church 

She found that embroidery, while it kept 
her fingers busy, enabled her thoughts to 
travel with astonishing clearness to the 
desired end. The present end was undoubt- 
edly to get rid of Robert Merrick, and to 
convince Hilary of the error of her ways 
where he was concerned. She was not aware 
that the day of deliverance from the Mer- 
rick entanglement appeared to have come. 
Neither was she aware of the tryst Hilary 
and he had kept that afternoon, and when 
presently their shadows darkened the sunny 
window she looked up, frowning deeply. 

The cloud was still on her face when 
Merrick, after a light tap at the door, 
entered the room alone. 

Hilary had escaped at the bottom of the 
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stairs. Her love-idyll was too new and too 
precious a thing to be handled just yet by 
her mother’s merciless fingers. 

Merrick, while not greatly caring for his 
task, being quite well aware in what light 
his prospective mother-in-law regarded him, 
attacked it with characteristic boldness. 
Secure in his possession of Hilary’s sweet 
promise, he felt strong to set forth his case, 
and wring some sort of consent from Mrs. 
Craven. 


She looked up at his entrance, and bade 


him a rather stiff and cool “Good after- 
noon,” 

Good afternoon, Mrs. Craven. May I 
beg for a few minutes of your time?” 


Why, ves. 
Hilary?” she 
He1 


But what have you done with 
asked coldly. 


eyes had a sort of gleam in them as 


she uplifted them from her work with a 
slight hint of boredom. She was now a 
woman of fifty, but her years sat lightly 
upon her. She had continued to wear the 


widow’s cap long after the conventional 
it became her shi rhtly 
app She 


pretty woman, but somehow her whole per- 


time, simply because 


ealing style so well. was still a 


mality struck a note of 
“Hilary has 


and he became 


insincerity. 

one upstairs,” answered 
that his 
very difficult one 


isked. 


Merrick, conscious 


was going to be 
Where did 1 meet her?” she 
I wished her to » to Miss 


this afternoon, but I suppose she forgot all 


task 


about it 


Her tone was unruffled, neither complain- 


ing nor aggressive, yet somehow Merrick 
felt that inwardly she was both 

He | ned | ht] against the dining 
table hed just for a moment her 
deft white f rs plying the needl 

[ i the culprit Mrs Craven, ol 
cours¢ I kept Hilary because I had so 


She made no answer, but her mouth 


yminouslyv tigh 


bush, Mrs 


done me the 


‘IT needn't beat about the 
To-day Hilary ha 


accept me as her f 


Craven 


honour to iture hus- 


band 

Poot Robin got the formal word out 
rather jerkily and without adornment: and, 

Ww, they yrunded ridiculously bald 

nd en ninterestin 

Indeed ! came ily from Mi 
Craven’s lips, but Il she did not look at 

Since I poke r tried to pe ik to you 


have 
to an arrangement 


Mrs 
slightly altered. 

U ne le 
immediately to 


before, Craven, circumstances 
Owing 
with my Gregory I am going to 
Canada take up land 


he has bought for the mutual benefit of my 


some 


cousin Horace and myself.” 
Mrs. Craven’s look relaxed. 

not exactly light ahead, at 

immediate worry. 


She saw, if 
least 
For, only 


some 
respite from 
put the breadth of the sea between Hilary 
this and all 
things might become possible. 

I am pleased to hear there is an opening 


and handsome detrimental, 


for vou at last,’ she answered graciously 
“What are ‘ 
Merrick 


the particulars? , 
related them as he 
Hilary, but the re 


had already 


atmo- 


done to ceptive 


sphere was sadly different. 

The daughter had been sweetly syMmpa- 
thetic, only concerned because the dividing 
seas would shortly roll between them; the 
mother was coolly and even hostilely 
critical. 

‘Do I understand that it is as a sort of 


keeper to your cousin that 


going to Canada she said 


you are 
* Poor 


weetly. 
' 


rather hard or vou 


Merrick reddened a little at 


Robert, it i 
this slight 


ingly suggestive remark 


‘Not exactly I am to share equally in 
the ranch and its prospect [ am aware 
that probably I shall have to work very 
hard—at first, at least—but I am confident 
| shall succeed in the end 

“T’m sure I hope so, but so many of our 
younger son t ther 1 we hear no 
more of them, he added with a sort of 
deliberate comy ion. | n i! d 
Canada is fast becoming the grave, instead 
of the goal, of many English hoy 


“Oh, Mrs. ¢ 


iven, dont peak 


there as here, o 


There are wasters f course 

I was not. thinkiag o much of ti 
wasters,” she took leave to correct him 
rently, “‘as of those who through no fault 
of their own, etc., ete you know the rest 
It is the fault of our unfortunate system 
Does it not appear to y Robert, that we 
are on the brink of ore rt of a revolu 
tion which will, after its throes are over, 
idju t ome of the minor ingustices trom 
which so many of our youn men—-you, 


suffered 


her tine blue eyes to his tace 
| 


other nave 
lifted 


i lichtl inquiring, yet 


amony 

She 
with wholly de 
tached ir w ch manaved = t convey an 


indiffer 


ence, No woman was more ditticult to 


impre ete personal 
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bring to close quarters than Mrs. Craven 
n ne circumstances, or to keep at a dis- 
tance in others It just depended on how 

I happened to strike or affect 
her per | At the moment she wished 
to cor to Robert Merrick—-and she did 
convey it! t Icce sfully and disconcert- 


ingly—that. while she was interested in a 
friendly w in his future, it could not 
yssibly be of the smallest intimate concern 


Poor Robin, blunt and honest, was hardly 


clever e1 h to match the widow with her 
vn { ' 

We are beating about the bush, Mrs 
Craver You must understand that it is 
Hilar I e come to speak about. I love 

] he has been vood enouty h 
to that she will wait for me.” 

H 

I v no time specified,” he an- 
ve ’ little startled by the directne 

t tion, “but I would ask for only 

t of her life If my prospects 

Car fter the expiry of twelve 
ctory, I pledge you 

IT ‘ f honour that I will release 

It Is well But don’t vou think it 

nlicr course—as it would 


honourable--to leave 


I t the tone 
Pet but if she—if she Oh, 
MM Craven, I love Hilary and 
Let us work out our own 
I ( led 1 shichtl hi ed 
I I Hilary speciall 
‘ i rl know her 
, t understand, Fobert 
nal objection to you 
| ( Id have In ever 
e allt most exact 


‘ mere ex ence 
the have to et food 
to we nd ther 
t mention Ther 
t ld fair thir to 
I 1 Hilary from 
: ’ 
I ( bile \ rth i n 
| 
! t for het nd if 
but ui ly the. 
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who pursue them most diligently. I am 
very tired of poverty, Robert. I will be 
frank with you. I do not relish the idea 
of Hilary following in my steps. In fact, 
I’ve made a sort of vow that if I can benefit 
her by my experience I will do so at any 
cost.” 

“T don’t think Hilary is afraid of poverty, 
and of course I should not think of asking 
or expecting her to join me in Canada until 
I had something really worth while to offer 
her.” 

“Granted. And in the interval she, 
bound by her promise to you, sees her 
youth and her charm depart. I’m only her 
mother, Robert, but my love is not quite so 
selfish as that.” 

She looked up at him with sad eyes of 
reproach which caused his cheek to redden. 
Somehow he felt that he had taken a mean 
advantage, and that, in spite of the glory 
that had suddenly flooded his life because 
Hilary cared and was willing to wait, he 
had be haved badly. 

He bit his lip 

“T should hate to stand in Hilary’s way, 
Mrs. Craven, or to—or to—-cheat her of any- 
thing that is worth having; but we love 
each other, and it is astonishing what 
people can accomplish with an incentive 
like that.” 

She continued to gaze at him with the 
same half-sad, half-wistful look. 

“You are a young man, and I’m only an 
uninteresting old woman, Robert, but it is 
the old who see things and who have the 
power to wel h them up I love Hilary 
dearly, and I know her through and 
through. She would never be happy on 
your ranch, cut off from everything and 
dependent on your old Chinaman for 


domestic comfort Hilary likes the good 


things of the world It’s inbred in her. 
Her father was like that, and he would have 
the good things of the world, too And 
when he died I was hampered with his 
debts I’m hampered with them still. I 
m tellir this because I am very sorry 


for vou, and I want you to realise the full 
position I don’t believe for 2 moment that 


Hilary would be happy in the sort of life 
you are going to offer het If she thinks 
he could, it because she knows nothing 
about it Personally, I think she would be 
likely to add one more to the tragedies of 
the West 

Merrick ] ked uncomfortable, but wholly 
unconvil l 
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I am sorry that is the view you take. I 
have to leave myself in your hands, Mrs. 
I love Hilary, and I will never 
All I ask is that you will give 


Craven. 
give her up. 
me my chance.” 

“Why, of course. I shall leave Hilary 
perfectly free, as I am sure you will. There 
is nothing I desire more than to give you 
both your chance. But at the time 
one must have common sense, and must not 
If I promise not to 


same 


expect impossibilities. 
interfere I am afraid I must ask you to be 
do nothing to 


equally punctilious, and to 
There must be 


influence Hilary for a year. 
no letters.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Craven!” 

“No letters,” 
“There can be no fair test otherwise. 
case like this it is absolutely necessary you 
should be sure of other. If, at the 
end of a year, Hilary is of the same mind 
and you have something moderately com- 
fortable in the way of a home to offer her, 
I promise not to stand in her way. I think 
I am very generous, Robert. For, if | 
obeyed the dictates of my judgment, instead 
of those of my heart, I should simply refuse 
to countenance the thing at all.” 

Merrick, much chagrined, li 1 in 
silence. He felt tempted to rer nd that 
Hilary was of full age and had the right of 
choice, but he wished to keep her mother’s 
Sut hammered 
persistently on his inner consciousness that 


firmly. 
Ina 


she repeated 


each 


tene< 


her 


rood graces something 
there was neither sincerity nor real kindli 
that small, 


whose 


ness in sweet-faced, 

woman 
oftly sheathed in a velvet glove 

It seems jolly hard lines,” he muttered 
\fter all, my people are beyond reproach, 

Mrs. Craven. And I I know 

I will.” 


‘T sincerely hope you are going to suc- 


purring 


hand, powerful to wound, 


was 


Ww ill suc¢ eed. 


and sweetly. 
And that little speech about your people is 
quite superfluous after my long friendship 


with 


ceed,” she assured him, softly 


your dear fathe1 


Merrick felt his gorge rise, though the 
words themselves could be taken ex- 
ception to. 

‘By the by, what are they saying to 
this at Hale End Have you talked it over 

th them?” 

No,’ he answered hortly: ‘but of 
course they know perfectly well what is 
in the air, and they are all very fond of 
Hilary 

Mrs. Craven nodded slowly. 


‘Well, dear boy, need we discuss it any 
longer? I am afraid I shall have to go to 
Miss Adeane’s myself, as I have some rather 
important business with her. You won't 
stop to tea, I 

There was no cordiality in the invitation, 
which Merrick promptly refused. 

“Can I take a for 
Adeane? I 
he turned to 

“No, thank 
I dare 


now, 


suppose ? ” 


to Miss 


said, as 


message you 


pass her house,” he 
vo 

it is not really 
shall leave it till to-morrow 
is nearly five o'clock. Will you 
the bell? Good-bye, Robert. 


I hope we shall see you again before you 


you, urgent, 
say I 
it 
mind touching 


as 


sail.’ 
‘I don't 
will,” he answered bluntly. ‘I 


whether 
shall have 
a good deal to do one way and another in 
the I have England. I am 
disappointed, of Mrs. Craven. I 
had hoped for a different reception.” 
“Why, dear boy? I am sure I have been 
most fair. I have to 
Hilary, and to ve 
can almost prophesy what the end will be 
It is not Hilary I am 


know, I'm sure, you 


six day in 


course, 


promised not bias 


give you both a ir. I 


from the beginning. 


afraid of, for you won't deny that the Mer- 
ricks are a little fickle rhe probability is 
that you will thank me very heartily one 
day for not having thrown Hilary into your 
arms.” 

Good-day, Mrs. Craven,” said Merrick 
a trifle harshly; and, without offering to 
shake hands with her, he left the room and 
the house, not even looking round for 
Hilary, who was waiting with anxiety on 
the landing 

His step made no noise as he_ went 
through the hall, and it was the closing 
of the outer door which warned her that 
he had actually gone. 

Almost immediately the drawing-room 
door was opened, and her mother called 
her rather sharply by name. Hilary was 
not in the least a coward, but there were 
certain of her mother’s moods she did not 
like And the fact that he had not been 
called until her lover left indicated with 
fair accuracy the tate of affairs 

“Come in and shut the door, Hilary,” 
her mother said precisely “That was 
Robert Merrick, of course, and he has gone 
What a foolish boy it is, and what a pair 
of babies you both are! He talks glibly on 
matrimony on nothing a year and under im- 
possible condition just as if it were a 
child rame How have vou ever allowed 


ent, 


row 


ert 


lave 


r in 
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declaration at the 
unfortunate affairs ¢ 

Hilary threw up her fair head, 
she was wounded by her 


him to make a present 
juncture in his 
her face 
indicating that 
mother’s words. 

‘I don’t want to talk about it, 


that is how you feel,” she answered simply, 


mother, if 


yet with considerable dignity. 
Mrs. 


‘It all seems dreadfully serious to you, 


Craven set med amused. 


and of course he has wrought on your feel- 
ings after the selfish way of men. I’m not 
particularly anxious to talk about it. There 
is nothing in it to make me elated, I assure 
you, for Bob Merrick, as a husband for any 
girl at the present moment, is—well, im 
possible.” 


“Be just to him, mother. He 


neve! h: s 
had a chance.” 
fine make chances,’ was 


* Strong, men 


the dry answer. “ They don’t wait for other 
people to present them.” 

‘His father has 
on the estate, always saying that he could 
not do without him,” pursued Hilary hotly. 

That is 
ask me.” 

Mrs. Craven neither denied nor affirmed, 
and after a moment Hilary put a straight 
question. 

“What did you say to Robin, mother?” 

Mrs. Craven began to fold up her work 
with the air of delicate precision character 
istic of all her movements. 

“Ring the bell again for tea, please 
Bowlby is really disgracefully late and un- 
punctual. If it 
of getting another for our small house, I’d 


simply made use of him 


where the selfishness is, if you 


were not for the difficulty 


certainly dispense with her. 
‘We should never get another Bowlby,” 
1id Hilary 


tow ards the 


rather drearily, as she moved 


bell-pull. “ Well, 


what did 


you say to Robin 

‘T put no obstacles in the way, though 
I might have put many. I simply in ted 
on a test If at the end of a year l ré 
both of the same mind, I shall wash my 


hands of 
there is to be no writing. 


you. In the meantime, however, 


That I must 


insist on.” 


“Oh, mother, not a letter for a whole 
year!” 

“Of course not It is the only true test 
If you allow him to write by every 1 l, as 
I dare say he would do for a time, you 
would only be confirmed in your folly. If 
Bob Merrick writes at the end of that time 
and gives a satisfactory account of himself 


and his po 
matter. That is 

fut it isn’t 
cried Hilary rebelliously. 


shall reconsider the 
all I will pr ymise.” 
it isn’t fair!’ 


ition, we 


fair, mother 





“Oh, quite fair. I’ve seen love affairs 
break down under a simpler test, and the 
people have lived to be thankful that they 
did. VT’ve not had a very happy or pros- 
perous life, Hilary, and I would save you 


from the sordid side, that’s all. But th 


mother who ha the open cye never gets 
any thank 

“But, mother, we we care for en 
other,” said Hilary desperate 

“Oh ve ranted But boys and girls 
, a . 
pass through ae ge dsmany experiences 
before the right one com«¢ along. It does 


them no harm, and excellent practice.” 


‘Robin is twenty-five, and he has never 
cared tor anybody but me.’ 


“hie h 


neither 


anvbod\ else 
will probably 
live to thank me yet, Hilary. I mig 
a great many things about the life out in 
these wild 


have 


only | refrain. I know some- 
I had a cousin, Mabel Ash- 
, ; 


ton, who died of these horrible prairies, and 


thing about it 


died in an asylum, too. If Bob Merrick 
knew what he was talking about, he would 
be less presumptuous. But a year will help 


to teach both you and him, and you can 
both afford to wait.” 

Hilary said 
remind her 
Mrs. Craven had not for 
but only ; 
thing mi 


nothing, though tempted t 
is of full age 
that 

red herself inwardly that any 
ht happen in a year. 


mother that she w: 


rotten item, 


CHAPTER III 


GOOD-BY! 


MERE K, a thoroughly od, honest 

fellow, had rather a hot temper, and 
as he trode away trom the ate of “ The 
Folly ] ( vered th it was In a fer 
ment Something in Mr Craven’s purring 
oftne reminded him of a cat that had it 
claws ready for instant use He could not 
have taken exception to a single word she 
had p ke n, lor eve ry one Wa full of deadl 


and incontrovertible truth 


It w ‘ te true that | | 1 no money, 
that his ] tion was all in front of him, t 
make Ys I and that he | 1 as yet 
nothing v tantial t ffer the womat 
he loved. But other v en had ¢ uted the 
world well lost for love At the outpost 
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-e were hundreds of them, of 


rld never heard, standing stead- 


de of their husbands, inspir- 
ning existence tor them, and 
work. 


w, that was an argument he 





vance to Mrs. Craven. If she 
he finer feeling she never 
Her sweetness was as cold 

le down the middle of the 
looking neither to the right 
iddenly he heard his name 
eager voice, and, looking 

tain garden gate, he saw a 


beckoning to him 


Arbour,” which 
the picturesque 
Miss Charlotte 
( lam] cy, 
most important resident. 
and talk. 
woman in 


inquired 


te of “ Rose 
etic name of 
ch lived 


ia f 
1d of! 


and, in 


Merrick, 
old 


n!” she 


Robin 
| an 

as 

wide 

ff his h it and 


acc 


pte d the 


ter Miss Adeane knew 
had been at “ The Folly.” 

win Ww, ie dressed 

he had seen him and 
ether, and she now easily 
lh ppened Being extra- 
ted in them both, she had 


_ 
le, from 
j 


curred 


Merri k’s 


t ne in. Have you had 


arm 


I nse trot the thin 


re that her | 


with sympathy and kindness, both practical 
and ideal. 

She was a friend at Hale 
End, and had known all the Merricks 
since their childhood. Though she was un- 
related to called * Aunt 
Charlotte” as often as anything else, and 
the imputed relationship was dear to her 

Of all the Merricks, Robin her 
favourite, and she was very sorry to gather 


very intimate 


she 
her 


them, they 


was 


from sundry unmistakable signs of late that 
he was completely infatuated with Hilary 
Craven. She did not know Hilary intimately 
enough to the real worth 
and womanliness that lay beneath the rather 
conventional which her worldly 
striven to 
must 


have discovered 
exterior 
had so 

“Every woman wear a 
Mrs. ( fond of 
saying; “it is the only way she can protect 
herself. And always there must 
something kept back. It is the unexplored 
country that interests everybody.” 

“You different face yesterday 
when me to tell me about Canada, 
Robin,” said the little old lady as they 
passed together into the wide, low-roofed 

“What has happened to-day 
rilt off the ginger-bread ? ” 
Craven,” answered Robin, making 


mother assiduously 
cultivate. 
mask, my dear,” raven was 


be just 


wore a 


al 





you <¢ 


sitting-room 
to take the 

“ Mrs. 
a wry as he sat down on the edge of 
table, whose strength, how- 
as well tell 


face 


a 4 hippe ndale 


ever, belied its looks. “I may 
you I’ve proposed for Hilary to-day and 
been—well, practically chucked out.” 

By Hilary herself: 

“No: by her mother She spoke to me 
with astonishing frankness, and the worst 
of it was that every word she spoke was 
true I'd like to have used a very strony 


Aunt Charlotte, but I’ve had 


enough reproof for one day. 


“ Have a cup of tea 
= 
help, 


Mrs. Craven } 


three lumps will 
small “But 
asn’t full jurisdiction over her 
isn’t 
twenty-two 


she iid with a smile. 
she? ” 
next 
lack of the needful 
objection to 


the 


you pel 


‘Tl don't think she has; but then-—-she 
} 


doesn’t believe I'm capable of anything.” 
And he refused ab olutely she asked 


eagerly 

\ ood as. She has forbidden me even 
to write to Hilary for a vear.” 

‘Oh, a ys ! That will soon pass.” 
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“Granted. But anything may happen in 
a year.” 

“Not much in a small place like t 
said Miss Charlotte, as she handed him his 


cup. “Hilary herself has promised to wait, 


his,” 


I suppose?’ 

“As long as I like,” he answered; and 
all the lover’s pride and joy vibrated in 
his voice, 

“JT don’t approve of much that Mrs. 
Craven does, Robin, but I happen to 
approve of this,” said Miss Charlotte 
unexpectedly. “I do think that in the 
circumstances she was entitled to ask as 
much.” 

“Oh, you do. And what about all the 
other girls who go out with men to remote 
places? My mother, for instance? When 
she first went to India she did not see a 
white woman for two years at the frontier 
station.” 

“T suppose Mrs. Craven had some experi- 
ence of it too, Robin; and it is the women 
who know who are entitled to speak,” said 
Miss Charlotte quietly. 

She did not like Mrs. Craven, and she 
distrusted her most thoroughly, but at the 
same time her sense of justice was strong 
enough to embrace even Mrs. Craven. 

“Granted. But there’s something about 
Mrs. Craven that—that gets at one, Miss 
Adeane. She isn’t straight. And at the 
present moment she’s got something up her 
sleeve about Hilary.” 

“ Francis Lydgate,” 
Adeane, with a small smile of keen enjoy- 
ment. “ You’re quite right there. I believe 
that in the next twelve months she’ll move 


suggested Miss 


heaven and earth to bring about an engage- 
ment between Hilary and young Lydgate 
He has the means and the place. She’d like 
uncommonly to see Hilary lady of Clampsey 
Manor.” 

“But he’s such an ass,” said Merrick 
contemptuously 

“He hasn’t your gifts, but there’s a sort 
of solid grit and doggedness about him 
that gets there. If he sets his mind on 
Hilary -well, I don’t know. 
And a year will develop 


Everything 
depends on her 
her as well as you 

“T hate leaving her with that mother of 
hers. She’s a terror, Aunt Charlotte, and 
Hilary is too sweet and pliable.” 

“That is just where you make a mistake, 
Robin If Hilary really cares for you, her 
mother won’t make the smallest impression 
on her in a year —or in twelve years. It’s 
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all a question of how much she cares, and 
that is worth discovering, isn’t it?” 

Robin supposed it was. But his little talk 
with Miss Adeane did not cheer him as 
much as it usually did. He reached home 
in rather a depressed state of mind, debat- 
ing with himself whether he should say 
anything at all to his people about his love 
affair. 

The question was decided for him, how- 
ever, by his mother, whom he happened t 
find sitting alone in the hall, where tea 
was invariably served. The other members 
of the family, of whom there were three 
at home, had scattered to their various 
occupation 

Mrs. Merrick instantly divined from her 
son’s looks that things had not gone so 
well with him as he had expected 

“ Had any tea, dear?” she asked, withou 
seeming to notice anything amiss. 

“ No—that is, yes. I had some with Aunt 
Charlotte Mother, I’m most frightfully 
worried I suppose I may tell you?” 

“Surely, my son. It is what mothers are 
for, isn’t it, if they are any good at all?’ 

He smiled a trifle absently, standing 
leaning against the mantelpiece and _look- 
ing down from his tall height into the 


sweet, worn face of the mother who had 


{ 
never failed her children in any crisis or 
happening of their live 

“Mother, I was just thinking what a lot 
of different kinds of women there are in 


the world,” he said abruptly 


“And men, Robin. But variety is the 
spice of life, isn’t it? But what is this 
a propos of? Have you been sampling 


various kinds this afternoon? ” 

“Yes, 1 have. I may as well tell you 
that I have propo ed to Hilary this after 
noon, and have been accepted = 


A slight, a very slight, shadow, just per 


ceptible and no more, marred for a second 
the serene brightness of Mr Merrick’s 
face. 

“Yes, dear. I am very happy if you are 
happy. Hilary is a sweet girl 

‘She's all that, mothe1 But —oh, that 
mother of hers!” 

‘You have seen her also to-day?” said 
his mother, beginning to grasp the essence 


of his remark regarding the many varieties 
of women, 
‘Yes, of course. I had to tell her at 


once, ask het anction, a the time was * 
to 


hort gut she was—she was beastly t 
” 


me. 


fiy recounted the 


11n in complete but 


PRAIRIE FIRES 








‘“** Hilary, you will be true to me!’” 
*** Yes, Robin,’ she answered very low’’—yp. 16. 


interview, his 
acute 


Miss 


i 
expectedly, she 


took 
right up to a certain point, 
don’t think that a year’s pro- 
ll an unrea onable condition. 
e what else she could have 
Hilary’s view: 

a moment 

were left to herself, she would 


now, mother,” he said in 


her, but it would not be 


Yo l h ve nothing to offer her 


t have been better if you had 
nis before you went away 
Mt, as certain as death Mrs. 
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Drawn by 
Harold Copping. 


Craven would marry her to somebody 
before I had my chance.’ 

“Well, if Hilary cares sufficiently, the 
waiting will soon pass. I am very sorry, 
my son, that we’ve been able to do so little 
for you. But remember that the things we 
have to wait for, and even to suffer for, are 
really worth having.” 

“The waiting I shouldn't mind if I could 
You'll 
mother—and—and keep an eye on Hilary? 
She'll need a friend, for something tells me 


be sure. stand by me—won't you, 


that mother of hers will start a campaign 
of sorts immediately I’m gone.” 

“T will look after her if she will let me, 
my dear, for your sake.’ 

She spoke simply, and it suddenly dawned 
upon Merrick that mothers had something 
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to give up, especially the mothers of 


But he was not d at expressing his feel- 


ings, and he contented himself with giving 
her a very grateful kiss 


intervening days passed quickly. 


The 


There were sO many interviews in town 
with the relatives concerned in the new 
venture that the last night of Robert 


Merrick’s stay in England arrived before he 
realised it. 
And the moment came 
Hilary had to say rood bve. 
It tc k place In tie 
“ The Folly, and Mr 
not unduly prolonged 


when he and 


drawing-root t 
Craven took great 
care that it was 

Merrick, very white, his eves dark with 
held up Hilary’s 
with 


the passion of his oul, 
face, and looked into it fierce 
questioning. 

“Hilary, you will be true to me! You'll 
remember that it everything to a chap at 
the other side of the world to know 


woman he loves is waiting for him at home 


‘“ Ye S, 


and her voice sounded a little tired 


Robin,’ she answered very low, 


ad 


be true 

“And you won't let them persuade you 
to give me up You'll be strong and faith 
ful till I come back?” 

“T’ll be stro nd faithful till come 
back, she repeat 1; but her eye ooked 
away beyond him to the window, where tl 
evening light lay, and out of its 1 nee 


she seemed to see the hills of difficulty arise. 
“And you'll write—no, by heaven, you 


can’t! But promise me if you find a 

out without « evil your mother | 
end me a line or n Somebody 1 hit 
be cor! out that way, and you'll re 
member that it will be a desert till I can 


hear from 


I'll try. But, R n, you 1 tike 
me now,” she n the same |] listle 
Voce ae 4 tal Oo tal ’ 

These were the \ which rat in | 
eal for tl 1 time, M ( ‘ 
imperative tap inded at the door 

He kissed Hilary ; In, vowed unutter- 
able things, bade God bless her and judyve 
between ther P nad O pa ed out 

He had one more ordeal to face. My 
( ven, who! now re ed 
I ene \ for hir ( l eet 

’ 
and I ! nothing in 1 | 
mattered it tiy to disturd 
control about 
“Tan I R but ther I r 


prolonging these things,” she said, quite 
softly for her. “I have Hilarvy’s health and 
spirits to Phey ought to be of 
equal 1m] yrtance to you.” 

“The only thing that matters to me at 
the present 
I have to leave Hilary, and that [ do sO 


without an atom of « lence in my heart 

Dear me, that is a ] r tribute to p 
Hilary, r d with a small, inscrutable 
smile “A moa mu Nave rone, and 
ot yoursel inded with tresh interest 
you will t k different nd Ill take car 
f her for 

He turned upon her fierce] s if seeku 
some 1 ntee of her pror c. 

“All I ask is that you will be without 
prejudice, that ull leave the year to w 
its will with Hilary and me without seeking 
to bias her \fter that Vll take care sh 


doesn’t forget me 


“Do you want me to swear. or to 





some im] le vow, dear | ?” she said 
with her little provoking au It’s unusu 
1 think ll have to be tished with 1 


promise. 
And do yo ve that?” he = said 


p inte iV 
I I will leave H ere lone 
lor ty * t d of the 
] ( I t Ke 
i , 
kX ] [ 
have t ‘ 
I ‘ 1 Kn 
Chat t i nster 
I nt 
expe ly 
Tl ( nain 
but th ed alt to et 
I it 1 Mer t He K 
I t tli the 
‘ I rative ' 
wn t i ret J 
Kil lut n : 
his } d had 1 
nt I 1 tl Ma 
I ‘ { t h tl 
t t d I r of on 
the t I nd 1 | 
that ll h { 
t t , es 
Pr ;' ; i 
extre 1 ( VV 
to tl , age 


t 


l 


I 
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reins, and he saluted Merrick 
kindly mile 
rt werved in at the gate a 
tting on the back Seat, observ- 
iddenly swung himself to 
m, father; Vll walk up,” he 
tl and advanced towards 
frankly outstretched hand 
rancis Lydgate, son and heir 
the one rival of all others 
k feared 
short, sturdily built fellow, 
nt face, on which strength of 
were strongly written He 
hly trained to his father’s 
he now spent four days of 
t the Lancashire mills, which 


controlled. 


Lydgate the 


le man, though pleased to 
bit himself, had no intention 
} ons to do so. It was a 
Francis Lydgate led, but he 
nd hardship in it, having 
her's passion and capacity 
He w a well-mannered, 
without airs or assumption, 
ready a favourite in Clampsey 
r, he had not had much 
Itivating the social side of 
é though wherever he went 
] friends He liked the 
rely, and had been once or 
End \lso he would have 
with Robin had he been 
different in outline and 
Merrick’s, shone with the 
Ne ffered hi hand 
t really true you are 
on 4 
Liverpool to-morrow, 
k rather dully 
! \\ t ] k ! There is 
better than 1 trip out 
to carn it first, though 
onatrip. I’ ing out 
1 Merrick loomil 
better The chances are 
t there I rather envy you. 
\ ive mé r address, 
drop a li onally. 
the new ! your old 
kn I've heard that 
i letters ind heaps of 


Thank you,” said Merrick rather stiffly, 
though inwardly he found it hard to resist 


Lydgate’s friendly air. “I'll drop you a 
line after I get settled. I expect it will 
be a while. In a new country, where there’s 
everything to learn, people take a few 
months to get to know the ropes.” 

“Of course. And that’s just when and 


where a chap feels the need to be bucked 
up from home. I remember when Jack first 


he 


India 


went to was home-sick enough, 
poor beggar, and never missed a mail. 
Such budgets, too! Now he’s slackened off 
a bit.” 

The younger Lydgate, a born soldier, 
had a commission in an Indian regiment, 
and had been out three years 

“Well, good luck to you! If I can be 
of any use—don’t you know ?-—be sure you 
just drop me a line. I'm beastly sorry 
youre going—really Don’t look so glum 
It'll be all over in twenty-four hours.” 

He alluded to the good-byes, and he 
wrung Merrick’s hand with quite genuine 


friendliness, to which Robin made but a 


poor responst 


He hated himself for his churlishness, but 


in J vdgate he be he Id a formidable and 
dangerous rival—-one, moreover, who was 
at Hilary’s very gates 


He strode off, but presently, as if repent- 


ing of his grumpiness, he turned his head 
to wave a last and more friendly good-bye. 
Then, to his surprise and suspicion, he 
saw that Lydgate had passed the gates, and 
was now striding up the middle of the 
street, as it he had taken a sudden resolve. 
Just a moment did Merrick he sitate; then 
he dec ided to make sure 
‘ 


Vaulting over low wall, he plunged into 


a church-path which would bring him out in 
a slanting d adow 


rection into a me 


The Folly 


just 
posite t 


He reached it just 


in time, and from the shelter of the hand- 
ful of sparse young beeches, planted by the 
new squire to improve the amenity of his 
village property, he beheld Lydgate jauntily 
swing open the gate and walk up to the 
door, if it was a regular habit of his 
day 

So poor Robin’s last view of * rhe Folly” 
was not reassuring, nor did the sight of his 
hated rival making himself at home in Mrs. 
Craven’s house, to which he was at once 
admitted, send him with better heart upon 
his w 

END OF CHAPTER THREF] 
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Excavators at Work. 


HOW KING AHAB’S PALACE 





WAS 


DISCOVERED 


An Account of the Recent Excavations at Samaria 


By H. J. 
DURING the last few years the excavator 


has done much valuable work in Pales 
tine in unearthing remains which have thrown 
new light on the ancient history of this 
sacred land, and, incidentally, done not a 
little in confirming the Biblical narrative. 
Selin, the 


\ustrian archeologist, ha 


For instance, Dr. well-known 
not only succeeded 
ient Jericho—that 


so miraculously before 


in locating the city of an 
city whose walls fell 
the trumpet blasts and shouts of Joshua’s 
irmy—but has actually laid bare the founda- 
tions of those ancient walls. Then, in Jeru- 
salem, on or very near the site of the House 
of Caiapha a complete series of ancient 
Hebrew weights and measures have been 


nearthed 


1d 


SHEPSTONE 


Now, rightly regarded as the greatest find 
of all, comes the news of the di covery of the 
Labels 
which seem to have 
been in actual use during the 


palace of King Ahab at Samaria. 


with Hebrew writing 


lifetime, and 
perhaps in the households of Omri and Ahab, 
have been found, as well as fragments of 


pottery and other interesting remain 


Israel’s Ancient Capital 
Before describing these discoverics, the 


most interesting, perhaps, so far recorded in 


the field of Biblical archeology, it is essential 
to note briefly the history of Samaria. It 


was, Of Cours¢ the ancient capital of the 


northern kingdom of Israel. When Solomon 


died, about o30 ( the Jewish king 


dom 


OC EE | | EE ame te / ie ll oe 
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broke into its two natural hereditary divi- 
sions, Israel and Judah. Jerusalem remained 
the south capital, or the capital city of 
Benjamin and ‘Judah, the remaining ten 
tribes, ul Rehoboam, Solomon’s son, 
stablishing their capital city at Shechem. 
[his place 1 ubsequently abandoned for 
Tirzah on account of the difficulties of 
defending it Then Tirzah, in turn, was 
civen up for an isolated hill, some six miles 
rth-west of Shechem, by the then reigning 
king, Omri, w we are told in Kings, pur- 
ised it from Shemar “ for two talents of 
silver,” and erected a strong city upon it. 
[he hill rises to a height of four to five 
hundred feet above the valleys which sur- 
round it. From the summit, about fourteen 
hundred feet above sea-level, one may on 
clear days see the Mediterranean twenty 
iles to t There are also fine views 
into higher mountains on the north and east, 
and over the hills and valleys south and west. 
The natural steep sides of the hill were easily 
rendered impregnable by massive walls. The 
Herodian « for Herod the Great occupied 
the city founded here by Omri—on the top 
of the hill was about two and a quarter miles 





Native village of Sebustich. 
With Samaria in the dist 


tance, 


in circumference, and the city of Omri was, 
perhaps, not much smaller. The Herodian 
wall can still be easily traced. There is no 
fountain on the hill, and the people of the 
city must have been dependent on a spring 
across the valley, and on rain-water stored 
in cisterns, of which a great many have been 
recently discovered. 

The hill and surrounding country is very 
fertile, producing good crops of olives and 
figs, and grain and onions, and, in olden 
times, grapes also. For agricultural purposes 
the hill and those about it have been heavilv 
terraced, a work which has greatly disturbed 
and confused the ancient debris. 

Samaria remained the capital of Israel till 
taken by the Assyrians in 722. Here Ahab, 
under Jezebel’s influence, built a temple to 
Baal, later destroyed by Jehu; and here it 
seems he built also his “ ivory house,”’’ so 
vividly described in Kings. Amos speaks of 
its palaces as places of luxury and revelling ; 
and Micah warns its people that the stones 
thereof shall be poured down into the valley : 
a prophetic denunciation which was sub- 
sequently fulfilled. From the days of Omri 
until Herod Samaria passed through many 
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' 
| 
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vicissitudes. It was repeatedly destroyed 
and rebuilt, and its inhabitants carried off 
into captivity. 


But under Herod the Great the city 
reached its greatest artistic glory. It was 


his capital from 37 B.c. to A.D. 4. He rebuilt 
the city with great splendour, and named it 
Sebaste, in honour of the Roman Emperor, 
Augustus. He strongly fortified the place, 
and erected a great temple here. 


The Kemains of Greatness 

Nothing remains of this once flourishing 
and mighty city to-day but a mass of ruins. 
On the eastern side of the hill, just below the 
summit, there is insignificant village, 
called Sebustieh, containing a population of 


an 
about 800 souls, mostly Moslems. There is 
a mosque here, the remains of a church built 
by the Crusaders, which is said to contain 
the tombs of John the Baptist, Elisha, and 


Obadiah. Here it might be pointed out 


that in the New Testament Samaria is the 
province, not the city. 
When we remember the history of this 


se 2 <9 = 


Notice the crate, on the right, described on p. 22.) 


Roman staircase leading to altar and temple. 


wonder that archeologists 
have long desired to explore it ? They have 
now the are most 
gratifying. The excavations were conducted 
by the Harvard 
being borne by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, the well- 
New York financier and _ philan- 
thropist. It was in 1908 that the Turkish 
Government the per- 
mission, making this one condition, that the 
place be left exac This 
has necessitated the excavators doing their 
digging in the earth from 
fresh section uncovered being used to again 
bury that already laid bare, after its being 


mound, can we 


done so, and results 


University, the expenses 
known 


granted necessary 


tly as it was found. 
} 
i 


sections, each 


minutely examined and fully and accurately 
planned. 

The most extensive and the most interest- 
ing work done was that on the summit of 
the hill. as four 
hundred 
gangs of experienced workers from Egypt, 
Here, by long- 


Here sometimes as many 


men, women and boys, including 


were employed at one time. 


continued and indefatigable toil, the rubbish 


of successive generations, civilisations, and 





Jerusalem 


Amerioan Ce 


my, 
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Circular towers 


Flanking ancie ewish Gate 
conquests, wv removed for a depth of many 
feet, until 1 bed-rock was reached, which 
disclosed without doubt, the extensive 
palace of Omri and Ahab, covering an area 
of nearly two acres The lower courses of 
the masonry which came in contact with the 
rock showed the same peculiarity as was 


discovered when, nearly a generation ago, 


the wall of t emple enclosure in Jerusalem 
was laid to its foundation, ecighty feet 
below t present surface, and it was seen 
that tl course of stone was embedded 
1 the living rock in such a way that that 
also had 1 k on all three sides of it, which 
seems a distinctly Jewish feature. It was 
at this level in the excavations at Samaria 
that an alabaster vase, with the Egyptian 
iscription of their contemporary king, 
Osorkon IT., w found, thus confirming the 

umpt that this was the palace of the 
Jewish ] 


A Unique Find 


Here it be noted that this is the first 
nd o e of a Hebrew king ever found, 
ind a rdingly regarded as unique and of 
the deepest interest to Biblical students. It 
ve! roximately, an area of about 
two act t its limits have not yet been 
eached It w 


undoubtedly an immense 


ol chamber rrouped 


Photo 
American Colony, Jerusalem, 


around courts. Here and there stand portions 
of the finished wall, to the height of several 
courses of stone. Two grades of construction 
appear, a coarser and a finer. The explorers 
suggest that we have here the palace of Omri, 
enlarged in a superior style by his son Ahab. 
There is no reason at all why one should not 
accept this as the palace to which the 
Prophet Amos refers when he speaks of 
“Them that lie upon beds of ivory, and 
stretch themselves upon their couches, and 
eat the lambs out of the flock and the calves 
out of the midst of the stall.” 

Perhaps the next most important dis- 
covery is that of seventy-five fragments of 
pottery, inscribed with records or memo- 
randa in the ancient Hebrew script. This 
is not the comparatively modern square 
Hebrew character, with which most persons 
are familiar, but the ancient writing, closely 
allied to Phoenician, which is tound on the 
Moabite Stone and the Siloam inscription. 
It shows that it could easily have been 
written in the time of Hezekiah, as it pur- 
ports to be, for here is writing of the same 
type used at Samaria more than a century 
and a half earlier, for Ahab lived in 896 B.c. 
and Hezekiah in 727. 

These inscriptions were written in ink 
with a reed pen, in a flowing hand, proving 
that this was the common torm of writing 
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Ruins of old Roman Basilica. 


; 
Showing upright and prostrate columns, 


at that period. The words are evenly 
divided from one another by dots or strokes, 
making it much easier to decipher them. 

It is evident that the inscriptions were 
written upon jars of wine and oil, and even 
a date is added, evidently the year of the 
king’s reign, The name of the owner is given, 
as well as the person or place whence the oil 
or wine came. 

Here are some of the inscriptions, proving 
how exact the ancient scribes were in their 
method 

In the tenth year From Abiezer. For Shemaryo. 
A jar of old wine from Asa. From the Tell. 

In the tenth year. From Shemaryo. From the 

ell. <A jar of fine oil 

In the tenth year. 
Fell. A jar of fine oil 

In the tenth year. From Saq. For Gadyo. A 
jar of fine oil. 

In the tenth year. From Yasat. A jar of fine 

| From Akhinoam. 

In the eleventh year. From Shemida. For Kheles, 
Aphsakh, Baala, Zeker. 

In the eleventh year. From Sarar. For Yedayo, 
Maranyo, Gadyo. 

In the ninth year. From Shaphtan. For Baalza- 
mar. A jar of old wine 

In the ninth year. From Yasat. For Abinoam 
A ja f old wine 

In the eleventh year. For Badyo. The vineyard 
of the Tell 





Wine of the vineyard of the 


These jars were evidently stored for their 
Owners ; but where no owner is mentioned, 
the wine probably belongs to the king’s 
palace. It will be noticed that in several of 


these inscriptions, thi rell,’’ or “ Vineyard 


of the Tell” is mentioned. It is evident tha 
this vineyard must have been one that was 
especially well known. No vineyard in all 
history was so well known as the “ Vineyard 
of Naboth,” and it gained fame in the reign 
t 
this is the famous vineyard, the story of which 


of King Ahab. It is more than probable tha 


is related in 1 Kings xxii. 

Then the excavations revealed four super- 
imposed eras of structure Jewish, Baby 
lonian, Greek, and Herodian, or Roman. Of 
the Roman remains found, the most imposing 
is the eighty feet wide staircase, leading down 
to an altar and probable temple, put up in 
honour of the Emperor Augustus, where was 
also found the huge marble trunk of a Roman 
statue, lying headless and without arms or 
limbs, which was in all probability that of 
Cesar. The crate containing this relic can 
be seen in one of our photographs at the foot 
of the great staircase. A coin of Herod’s 
time found here would certainly go to prove 
that these edifices were erected in his day 
Then, on the east of the hill, near the village 
of Sebustieh, a large Roman basilica was 
uncovered, the largest and most perfect ol 
the structure o far unearthed, with its 
tribune, in semicircular form, still intact 
into which later Arab masonry was fitted, 
and below which carlier remains of places 
of worship could be inspected 

Iexcavation was also done in the triple 
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lonnade es of whose monolith columns 
sre seen erect and some prone, and 
ill without r capitals, along the brow of 
the hill. ‘This colonnade led from the tower- 


inked western gate of the city to the forum 
ind basilica on the east. Then the city wall 


PALACE 





WAS DISCOVERED 


has so far been explored. Then much remains 
to be done in the ruins of the palace of Ahab. 
Valuable documents may here be brought to 
light, throwing new light upon the struggle 
between Jehovah and Baal, and also, per 
haps, upon Jezebel’s part in the slaying of 


was traced all round the hill, showing that Naboth. Then it must not be forgotten that 
it was a city than the present Jeru- the age of Ahab is only a century away from 
ilem within the walls. Indeed, Samaria’ that of David. Solomon and all his glories 
the t Herod must have been a_ were still fresh in the memory of some of 
city of lid palaces, stately buildings, those still alive, and any part of the literature 
1 ma and towers. of this important period may be discovered 
The w und the city gate on the when the rest of the mound of Samaria is 
vest proved particularly interesting, for this excavated. 
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‘Her keel was pointing to the sky, and ¢ 
her crew were clinging to it.”—p. 26, 





“Peace hath her victories, no less renowned than war,” and we start this month a 
series of narratives, told by those most concerned, of daring deeds performed, not 
on the battlefield, but in the pursuit of the ordinary day’s work of ‘‘ heroes of peace.” 


PEACE HATH HER VICTORIES 


1—A HERO OF THE “RACE” 


From the Narrative of Mr. WILLIAM OWEN, Coxswain Superintendent 
of the “Duke of Northumberland” 


As Told to WALTER WOOD 


INTRODUCTION 


On Mav 4th, 1908, King George V.., who 
is then Prince of Wales and President 
f the R National Lifeboat Instiiution, 
va Willian Owen, coxswain 
supe f th steam-lifeboat ‘‘ Duke 
of Northu md,’ with the institution’s 
j 1 1 the highest award the 
i TD) 1 fory life-saving, and it 
wi , y a service which was officially 
} } f “exceptional merit attended 
va ul on board the lifeboat, and 
hich uinly have ended disastrousl 
had 1 vy the lant and extremel\ 
ful? } t of the lifeboat by Owe n.”’ 
Lhi 1 te of the crew of the steame) 
Has ’ of Liverpool Vr. Owen, when 
vese) 1 wing the institution’s silver 
} i ey medal of the Royal 
Hu ! 5S 
yo cee on the walls of the lifeboat 
ou ere the record of lives that 
have Dec! ived and ships assisted by 
the H 1 lifeboats rhis fine little 
sailir n the slipway has done a 
lot of lendid service, but the one I 
v to t uu about particularly, the 
team-lif t Duis f Northumberland, is 
bei ve iled just now At other times 
shi ( tantly atloat, ready to obey the 
( ll to 
She er caught napping, and as 
team ¢ t up im a tew minutes it 
llow Cl oon atter a call is made 
he can ttir out to some vessel in 
distre : etimes she gets out quickly ; 
but w weather is very bad she fights 
:% ly toot by toot 
l Skerries are seven miles away, 
and | |] been seven hours covering that 


vy 


a mile an hour, smashed and 
The 
She 
is propelled by forcing out water from tubes 


short distance— 
smothered all the time by savage seas. 
Duke of Northumberland has no screw. 


in her sides, so there is no external apparatus 
to get damaged or destroyed by rocks or 
wreckage. She is a splendid sea-boat, and 
has done things which could not humanly 


have been accomplished with only the help 


<jJe 
Let us walk out to the breakwater, and I 
Race,’ the swift run 


of sail and oars. 


will show you the fatal “ 


of sea which we call by that name. That 
stretch of water is as dangerous as any I 
have ever seen in any part of the world—and 
I went sailoring when I was a little lad. 
Since then I have fished and piloted off this 
Anglesea coast continuously, and I know 
of most of its tragedies and rescues. 

Not far away from us, behind the 
headland that you see there, the Royal 
Charter was lost in 1859, with nearly 450 
lives, and I suppose her ribs are rusting 
still. I well remember her tate. We had the 


Great Ea She 
was new then, and was lying at anchor at 
Holyhead but I lived to 
pilot bigger vessels into the harbour, for I 


stern here in the same gale. 


a mighty ship ; 


brought the Cedric in when she inaugurated 
Holyhead as a port of call for homeward- 
White Sta 
Over in the harbour there one of my sons 


bound liners 

was lost from a sailing-boat one dark Satur- 
night. life- 
I was ina 


day She out ona 


saving errand, and went past us. 


Was going 


sailing lifeboat then, and we were just slip- 


ing our moorings. I saw her pass in the 
g : 


night, and heard my lad’s last hail. From 


that time to the present | have never seen 


him or his body, tor he was never found, 
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carried 
There 


All I can t the boat 
1 sail and was driven under. 


suppose 1s tha 
too mut 
were five men in the boat, and all were lost, 
and all those five came from houses in the 
little row which we left not long ago. Nearly 
every other house mourned its dead. 

Now we are coming to the breakwater, 
which from a height seems to run out In a 
that 
Look at the rocks, and the ‘‘ Race,’’ and the 
grim face of the breakwater. Just at that 
point in the bend the sailing-ship Cuba 
bows on, and shattered to 
who had gone out in the 


shape resembles an enormous serpent. 


crashed, was 
pieces before we 
lifeboat reach het 
board perished. Seven miles away two tiny 
I] saw them. 


could Every soul on 
bodies came ashore from her. 
They were twins, I think, about two or three 
years old, and the wonderful thing about 
them was that they had gone through all 
that awful sea uninjured and undisfigured. 
here was not so much as a scratch on them, 


and they looked exactly like wax dolls. 
Many, many bodies of drowned seamen 
and passengers have been found amongst 
the rocks just here, and can you wonder, 
when you see what the ros ks are like 
They might just as well be masses of iron 
jutting from the wate! But grim though 


thes« are hereabouts, 
thev are relieved by the record of the rescues 


tablets in the 


tragedies of the sea 


which you have seen on the 
lifeboat house. 

I have seen many vessels lost just here 
and I have seen many saved, especially with 
the help of steam. J] know what sail means, 
and I know 


assure 


what steam means, and I can 
that if it had not been for tl 
wonderful power of steam many ships would 


you 


have been reached and many live 
have been saved. 

just 
mas, nearly thirty years ago, 


the sailing 


wo 1 never 


One December night before Christ 


I went out in 


lifeboat to a ship which had 


been burning signals of distress. She had 


been driven through the Race and on to 

the rocks in a gale It was a clear, moon 

light night, and I could see her topsails 

id her port light burning redly ; then 

vanished suddenly and utterly She 

had been smashed to prec by a terrify 
i 

\ week later another ship was lost, with 

inds too, at the an place We wer 

al our thrashing the liteboat out to the 


have just mentioned It we 


ship ] 


had had steam we could have got to her in 


half an hour, and could have saved the 
whole crew, | am certain. 
<Je 
But I do not want to tell you nothing 


but tales of tragedy. Let me give vou the 


story of a wonderful rescue which was due 


to one of sons when he 
little child. 


I was working at 


my was quite a 


some nets in an 


atte 


in my house a room which overlooked the 
sea. 

Che child was playing about the window 
and from time to time gazing over the wate1 
I was too much absorbed in my net-mending 
to take notice of anything that 


happening at sea, 


might be 
hinking, too ; 
daddy 


and I was 


but suddenly I heard a ery of “ Oh! 


I sce a rocket! It’s burst into red stars 
I threw down my nets and rushed to the 
and, 
the distance, what I 


red lights in the 


enough, I saw, far in 
to be 


dark sky I 


window, sure 


believed two Or 


had 
and I have 


three tiny 
wonderfully good eyesight then 
still, for I can read the 
and | 
what was 

I ran to the 


name of a ship two 


miles away, was quite certain that 
a signal of distress 

lifeboat 
Some disbelieved it 
that I not 


seemed to 


I saw 
house and raised th 
but I 
though 


alarm. men 
mistaken 


noticed § the 


dee lared Was 


no one else have 
rot ket. 
** It was a 
I shouted, ‘‘ and the 
Come, my lads, Iet’s get het 
There 


jumped 


ignal of distress, sure enough 


boat must be launched ! 
away 


was no hesitation after that Wi 


and scrambled in, and she was 


launched and was pulling desperately away 


| belie ved ] had seen 
the signal bursting in the 
told m¢ 


It is sO Casy 


towards the spot where 
sky 


They that I was 


rain wrong 


even lor 


the most experienced 


lifeboatman to be mistaken al enals 


mut S] 


from vessels in distr but I wa 
that 


right, too 


certain 
I was right, and that my little son was 


pinned my taith 


I alway to my 


ons 
too bad tor 


Ihe weather was bad, but not 


good work and clear seeing 


I looked hard and long into the night, but 
saw nothing, and I knew that it was believed 
that I was hopelessly mistaken. Yet I held 
firmly on, and at last we came up to a 
Swedish ship which had been capsized. Hei 
keel was pointing to the sky, and all her 


crew were clinging to it 


PEACE HATH HER 


There she is!’’ I shouted, ‘‘and my 


boy was 1 t! So was I 
Phere w no time for talk, however, and 
none was wasted on words. 
We t to work to rescue the perishing, 
1 we ved them every one and brought 
f ore Then we learnt how it 
was that 1 child had seen only one rocket 


fired and that I had rushed to the attic win- 
e to see the dying flicker of 


ray I tars. The crew had fired 
) | 1 one only, for as soon as it 

( e vessel had been turned 
complete er by an immense sea; but 


not before the crew had just managed to 


»on to the keel and grip it. There we 
found thet nging, but they would soon 
ha ( way by the sweeping waves. 


Phe l | the chance to fire one rocket 
little son had seen it. 

Was not that wondertul escape for those 
I have helped 
terrible 
and | 


It is strange, 


Men, womet nd children 
Cl | from these rocks 
d t lreadful 


ped to1 1c animals, too 


Race,”’ have 


t trig thot 


occasionally more 


made over the salva- 


con | ! been 


n over the rescue of fellow 
| ] ive 


nt follow the wing of a pig and a cat 


known greater excite- 
have brought 
Phis 
people really attach 
mor rtance to the 

ips it is taken for granted 


ecn when we 


CI I men ashore does not 


preservation of 


will be saved, while 


ince and are not so 


weather 
uit; but I have 

ke the night when we got 

1 {) \ anber 


sorts ot 


never 


land out and did the 


he King pinned on my 


m’s gold medal and for 
her members of the crew 
Iver medal He was then 
\\ of course, and [I was more 
» Marlborough House than 
hting my way out to the 
IX t I need not have been up 
Prince was one of the 
gentlemen I ever saw 
e just the questions that 


uk Lh al tll 


VICTORIES 


1 real sailor. 
in the working of the steam-lifeboat, which 


He was particularly interested 


I explained as well as I could. 
Well, here we are at the 


there is the famous ‘‘ Race.’’ 


and 
Phis is a very 


breakwater 


but you can readily understand 
Race’ is like in heavy 
is a strong current in the sea, 


calm day 
what the 
Che ‘‘ Race ” 
just off the shore, and I fully believe that 
runs seven miles an hour, with 

When a 
“ Race cauldron, and it is a 
dreadful place indeed for any that 
Itisa periect death- 
American 


weathei 


at times it 
spring tides gale is blowing the 
" becomes a 
vessel 
gets into its clutches. 
trap, and I well 


captain whose ship I had piloted through 


remember an 


turning to me and saying, “ It ought to be 
called the Straits of Hell.’ 

It is forty-three years since [ joined the 
lifeboat and | 
have been coxswain for twenty years. Many, 
many times I have been out on service, and 

but I have never 
that of 
and I wonder now, 
am alive to tell the tale, and 
All the 
uncommonly 


service as one of the crew, 


in very bad weather, too ; 


known such weather as February 


22nd, 1908, as we are 
talking, that I 
wonder that any one of us survives. 
coasts of the had 
hard gales on that day, but the weather was 
than off Holyhead. 


west-sou’-west, 


kingdom 


nowhere wors¢ 

The 
mendous seas were running just outside the 
harbour. At the lifeboatman 
calls, and he 
We were standing by the 


wind was and tre 


such a time 

nearly always gets 
Duke of 
riand, and just atter noon we were 


exper ts 
them. 
Northumbe 


called out to the steamer Bencroy, ot Liver 


pool. She was not under control, and the 


heavy seas were driving her straight on to 
the breakwater, which was as bad as if she 
had been forced on to a reef of iron. There 
is not a ghost of a chance for a vessel that 
once smashes up against this enormous mass 


of rock and masonry, with the mighty force 


of a hard gale and mountainous seas behind 
it She has to go to 


practically no hope for the crew. 


pieces, and there is 


You must 


bear in mind that at such a time the break 


water is submerged, and is like an enormous 
reet running out into the sea, 


The Beno 
would not 


but they 
and on 


v let two anchors go ; 
hold— in 


such a ground scarcely anything would hold 


such a gale 


Ihe big seas got her and trom the shore 
people watched her as she pitched and 
rolled to what seemed like assured destruc 
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tion. They watched the steam-lifeboat, too, 
fighting her way out in the very teeth of the 
and that just death 
seemed certain the th 
lifeboat managed to reach her and put two 


gale, they saw when 


fol Bencroy’s crew 


men on board. Then a rope was run out to 
another 
and the Bencroy was pulled off the break 


steamer which was standing by, 
water and towed to a safe anchorage. 

It was a narrow shave, a much more dithi- 
cult performance than my own words can 
make clear to you. I am not saying that 
because I was on board the lifeboat, but only 
such a crew as mine and such a boat could 
have done it. I can assure you that nothing 
in the way of sail or oars could have got a 
lifeboat out to the salvation of the steamer 
had caught and 


towards the 


which the deadly ‘“ Race ”’ 
driving 
breakwater 


was mercilessly on 


2 
ad 
work 


bitter 


day can 


That might have been considered 
enough for one day, for it was very 
Lc 
We 
had scarcely got back when the alarm was 
raised that another vessel, again a steamer 
was in difficulties. 


she was trying to reach Holyhead, and was 


weather—as bitter as a winter 
‘ 


But it was only the beginning of thin 


She had been sighted as 


flying signals of distress. She was a little 
thing called the Harold, of Liverpool, with 
only a handful of men-—-nine; but size of 


ship and number of crew make no difference 
to a lifeboat call 
sort of craft, from a fishing boat to a White 
tar 


to save, and as soon as the alarm had been 


I have gone off to every 


steamer. The object is to succour and 


ven we were out again fighting our way 


towards the other, and dangerous, side of 
the It that this 
service would be one of uncommon danger 


breakwater. was known 
but I am proud to say that there was not in 
the heart of anyone the thought of turning 
back 

I can tell you now what I thought then 
that I never hoped to reach the Harold. 1 
that the Duke of 
Northumberland would in such a se 


never expected even 
live 


By that time the wind had grown to hurri 


cane force —it was calculated to be blowing 
at more than eighty miles an hour—and an 
appalling sea was running in the “ Race 


In the bitter cold 
by the terrific se; 
ut 


smothered and drenched 
we struggled slowly out 
do it 

bor 


iS, > 


in spite of everything we could 


seemed that we only just held our own 


two mortal hours the lifeboat was fighting 


her way out of the harbour and round the 
breakwater, and we succeeded because of 
two great things—steam and daylight. If 
we had not had both every soul in the 


Harold would have perished 

Kind words have been spoken and written 
of the the lifeboat but 
praise applies to every man who was in the 
little to than the 
engineers, who were battened down. 


way | out 


got 


vessel, and none more 


There were two great perils for us that 


afternoon —those deck might so easily 


have been swept overboard, and those below 


on 


might have been trapped like rats in a cage ; 


but there would have been small choice in 


the forms of death, for no man could have 
lived in such a sea. 
lime after time, when we got into the 


** Race,”’ I thought the boat would be rolled 


round and round, like a cask, as a sailing- 


boat would have been rolled to a certainty. 
You would rather be on deck than battened 
down at such a time Well, so would most 
I think, because it ts 


and 


natural to wish 
There can 


men, 


to be in the open air, iree 


be no greater call on courage than to be 
imprisoned in a little vessel in a heavy 
gale; but I had assured the men below, 
more than once, that if it became needful 
to do so I would warn them in time to try 
and save their lives 

Even when we had got beyond the shelter 
of the harbour and were in the wild swirl 
of the “ Race,”’ deatened by the roar of wind 
and sea, hurled about by the tremendous 
hills of seething water, there seemed no 
hope whatever of getting near the Harold, 
much less rescuing het people Ihe most 
likely thing to happen was that the boat 
would be caught bodily by some huge sea 
and smashed to matchwood against the 
steamer, so | ordered the drogue to be put 
out Phe drogue is a sea-anchor very much 


like a weather-cone in shape, and when it Is 
wondertul way in check- 
For halt 
he liteboat 


in Spit ol 


paid out it acts ina 
hour the 
then 


Ing the speed ota boat 
out, but t 


an 


drogue was was 


being driven back all her engines 


could do, and was being torced towards the 


breakwater, over which — the seas. were 
sweeping in tremendous mass¢ 
There was nothing for it now but to 


get the drogue in and make a mad and almost 
h for the wreck and 


{ Northumberland wa eader 


forlorn ru 


Dithe 


oO the ga 


lant 
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With infinite danger we forced 
and I sailed round to find 


the Harold 
her to the wreck, 
out the best side for boarding—to sce, at any 
rate, if there wasachance. I did not expect 
to find one, but I saw there was just a hope 
that we might get at her on the starboard 
side, and for the starboard side I made. 
Down we rushed and roared ; or rather, 
on towards the steamboat we were hurled 
Words were scarcely heard in such a turmoil, 


but I shouted to the captain to have a rope 


ready—a good rope, so that we could try and 
catch it and haul the lifeboat alongside. 


least I was understood, 


and a rope was thrown 


I was heard—at 
By something of a 
miracle we caught and made it fast ; then 
when we were almost thinking that the crew 
were pretty certain to be saved, the rope 
snapped like thread, and we were swept away 
by a heavy run of sea. It was almost as it 
the storm had cast us off in contempt be- 
cause we tried to wrest some victim from 
its clutches. 

But we were not beaten yet. 
down again—what a 
boat is !—and I shouted, ‘‘ You must throw 
another rope, and from just the same place, 
too. We can do nothing without one. If you 


don’t give us one you'll be utterly lost.” 


We battled 
warrior a steam-life- 


They 
or any 


needed no encouragement from me 
board that little coaste1 
Another rope was thrown, and again, most 
mercifully, we got and held it fast, and as 
quickly as we could in that terrific tur- 
moil, we drew seven of the men through th« 
and got 
safely on board. Then, in the very moment 
ot victory, an immense sea, a perfect hill of 
bitter water, roared down upon us from the 


man on 


seething, savage waters, them 


that I 


shock of its 


honestly say 
expected to after the 
assault, for the sea looked as if it would hurl 


nor’ard. I can never 


live 


us right over the Harold’s deck or smash us 
to pieces against her We had 
thirteen fenders between our boat and the 
Harold, but they would have been useless 


broadside. 


to lessen the impact of such a gigantic shock. 

The sea swept on, and for a few seconds 
our fate literally hung in the balance ; then 
the water almost 


touching the wreck 


roared away, leaving us 


Now or never was the time for the two 
men who were still on board the //avold to 
make a desperate attempt to save them- 
selves. They saw their chance—that was 





Duke of Northum- 
with the 
mad 


to leap for life as the 


berland almost came in contact 
Harold’ s They 


jump, and both landed, anyhow, almost 


broadsid¢ made one 


anywhere, in the lifeboat, and instantly we 
slipped the rope and thrashed our way back 
to harbour. But 
pleasanter was that run to shelter than the 
more 
cheers of the 


how much easier and 


seaward fight had been; how much 
delightful to hear 
crowds of onlookers than 
of the hill of water 
the breakwater ! 

Next day the Ha 


tered metal ; but we, at any rate, were satis- 


were the 
the savage surgé 


on the seaward side of 
ld was a mass of shat- 


fied, for we had done that which we set forth 
to do. And I will tell this—that it 
seemed as if the Almighty had just hurled 
us up to the broadside to get those last two 
for 1 believe that God 
has always given a big hand with me when- 


you 


sailors off the wreck 


ever 1 have put to sca to save the lives of 


men, 


(The next Narrative will deal with “The Peril of the Cliff Climber.”) 





RELIGION AND THE CRISIS 


} 
By HAROLD BEGBIE 
(Author of “ Broken Earthenware,” etc.) 
| “The Religion of Christ alone can save this Age of Tolerance from becoming 
first an Age of Laxity, and finally an Age of Moral Anarchy.” This is the first 
of a series of articles discussing just where we stand in the matter of Religion, 
and what the Church, and those who are her well-wishers, can do to bring real 
salvation to mankind at this crisis in life’s battle. 
I—IS THE CHURCH ADEQUATE? 
WHES child asks us, “‘ What is What a thing is for, what a thing does 
religion ?’’ we do not answer ab these are the two matters concerning 
strusely and learnedly, or mysteriously which the curiosity of mankind must be 
| theol lly ; we say quite simply, satisfied before interest is awakened or 
Religion helps us to be good."” And admiration won. What is Christianity 
this is only the most convenient for? What does it do? If we can 
iswer we can make to a difficult question ; satisfy mankind on these heads we may 
it is the most true answer. leave them to discover how much theology 
7 each individual requires for. the employ- 
The Purpose of Religion ment of religion in his own life; while 
The purpose of religion, like the pur- on the other hand, if we insist upon forcing 
pose of everything else, is its infimte theology before them in the first instance, 
rt lhe purpose of language is almost certainly we shall lose their atten- 
; to express thought, to convey feelings tion before we have secured even their 
ideas nd this purpose is the chiet interest. 
terest s also the supreme mystery, 
of lan \ man may be entirely To Help us to be Good 
ignorant ¢ ar—which came long When I tell my children that religion 
iulter lang ue and yet be able to use helps us to be good they not only under- 
language as Bunyan used it, as Burns stand what I say, but they are interested. 
used it, or even as Shakespeare used it A child knows the difference between 
| Only pedagogue of the stupidest kind good and evil, it is conscious that good- 
would insist that a knowledge of grammar ness is superior to badness, it is aware of 
S essel to the use of language, and conflict in its own soul between these 
only a1 t impractical person would — two forces of good and evil Therefore it 
ply wit! disquisition on grammar to is at once interested. A child desires to 
i child's stion, ‘* What is language be good —not in a priggish or unnatural 
And gt inar Is to language what theology .way, but in a_ perfectly healthy and 
s to religion Grammarians may be sensible way. I mean that the ordinary 


ver, and yet fail to 
thought worthy of 
mat remembrance, ‘Theologians 
possess the key to heaven, and vet 
bl ypen the door. Grammat 
and its use, but it is not 
essential to language. ‘Theology also has 


Sint ts use, but it is not essential 
T; ly 7 ri*} 

) Tengion. Lhe purpose of language is 
Oh intinitely more importance than gram- 


\t the purpose of religion is of 


teh re lmporta 


nee than theology 


child of ordinarily good parents desires 
to be brave and not cowardly, to be 
truthful and not a liar, to be unselfish 
and not ‘ piggish,”’ to be intelligent and 
not stupid, to be fine and not base, to be 
loving and not brutal. ‘The conflict of a 


child’s soul is very often more severe, 
because more conscious, than the con- 
flict of a man’s soul. <A child more 


heartily desires to be its best than a man 
and the opposition of its lower 
nature is often because it 


does 


more msistent 
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is at a stage where the appetites of that 
nature are in the very act of growth. 
When, therefore, a child is told that 
religion is something which helps us to 
be good, its interest is immediately 
quickened and it is curious to be told 
in what manner this help is rendered, 
what means it must employ to secure 
such wonderful assistance. 

So it would be with mankind if we 
insisted more and more upon the purpose 
and object of Christ’s life, instead of 
labouring to define the precise relation- 
ship existing between Father and Son, or 
insisting upon intellectual assent to theo- 
logical definitions as the door of entrance 
to religion. 


Dogma versus Simplicity 

People are, nowadays, afraid to discuss 
religion, because it is felt to be something 
so mysterious and difficult that only an 
expert, in the shape of a theologian, can 
properly understand it. And good people, 
devout and earnest people, cling to the 
dogmatic teaching of the Church in which 
they have been educated, not because 
these dogmas satisfy them, and _ not 
because they perfectly understand them, 
but because the language sounds mysteri- 
ous, and because this mysterious language 
shields them from the dangers of simple 
utterance. There is no subject in the 
world about which people are more afraid 
to use simple language than the religion 
of which its Founder said—after a dis- 
cussion with the professional theologians 
of his day—* Suffer little children, and 
forbid them not, to come unto me: for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

When I then, that religion is 
something which helps men and women 
to be good, I know that many will shake 
their heads, scent a and put 
themselves immediately on the defensive. 
But if Christians would only be more 
honest, if they would only have more 
faith in Christ, if they would only assure 
themselves that the veritable Church is, 
indeed, founded upon a rock, they would 
seek with their whole hearts the most 
simple language for the expression of 
their spiritual life and would cease to 
lean so piteously and so disastrously on 
the scientific arm of the theologian. 

Christianity helps men and women to 


say . 


heresy, 


be good. Let us trust this simple state- 
ment for a few moments, and see whither 
it will lead—towards Christ or away 
from Christ. If towards Christ, then it 
cannot be of evil origin, for it is written, 
‘Him that cometh to me I will in no 
wise cast out.’”’ And again, ‘* No man 
can come unto me, except it were given 
unto him of my Father.” 

Christianity’s supreme purpose is_ the 
salvation of humanity. It is a method of 
living. It is an attitude of the mind. It 
is a direction of the will Above every- 
thing else it is a desire of the heart. When 
every concerning theological 
difficulties is concluded, one way or the 
other, this fact remains, that the purpose 
of Christ’s life on earth and the object of 


discussion 


His teaching are the salvation of man- 
kind. And by salvation I mean what 
the word itself means— preservation from 
destruction, danger, or calamity. Sin 1s 
dangerous to soul and body; it can be, 
even in this visible world, not only 


dangerous, not only calamitous, — but 
actually destructive ; it can even destroy 
the soul. Christ came to save mankind 
from the destructive power of sin. 


A Child’s Understanding 

A child can very easily understand the 
seriousness of sin. One has only to speak 
to it of the drunken mother, who will 
let her children starve rather than deny 
herself a mouthful of drink—a state of 
things unknown among animals. A child 
is quick to realise that the consequences 
of sin are infinitely terrible. That a man 
already rich, can ever cheat poor widows 
and little children, bringing them positively 
to starvation, in order to enrich himself 
still more ; that a woman can ever poison 
her own husband in order to obtain his 
money ; that fathers and mothers can 
ever let their children go dirty, ragged 
barefoot, and starving in order that they 
may be idle—these things stagger the 
thoughts of a child and fill its mind with 
horror of sin 

There is no need to deliver a lecture on 
the Origin of Evil. The child knows that 
sin is terrible. All it asks to be told 1s 
this: In what manner does the religion 
of Christ help us to be good, in what way 
does it preserve us from the destruction 
the and calamity of sin? 


danger the 
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And this also is what the world asks to 


e told 
The answer to th’ question can be so 
given that a child inay understand it. 
The Teaching of Christ’s Religion 

Let us see what is the teaching of 
Christ’s religion concerning its central 
purpose—the saving of mankind from 
the destruction, the danger, and the 
calamity of sin 


It is a method of living. We are told to 


other p< | 
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world’s 
living is 
ht st o! 
Christ 
living 
only ( 
peopl 

It is ay 
of nd. W ire 
te ld to consi ler Mr. Harold Begbie 
+ +4 + 1 
i tl sures and luxuries of the 
visible world, all of which will one day 
either pall upon us or drop from our grasp 
In t h of our extreme need. We are 
to accustom our minds to the thought 
or tmmortality we are to focus every- 
thing in the visible world from the distance 
of eternity, we are to judge of everything 
in life by its effect upon character—char- 
acter which is indestructible. ‘The world’s 
tit e of is this, “‘ Let us eat and 
‘minK, lor to-morrow we die.’ Christ’s 
ittitude of mind is this, ‘‘ What shall it 
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profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ? ’ 

It is a direction of the will. We are told 
to choose—definitely and consciously— 
how we will live. We are to make a 
deliberate election for good. We are not 
to live without an object, or to work 
without a plan. We are not to drift, not 
to vacillate, not to doubt. The soul that 
is within us, the will that may choose 
goodness or badness is decidedly and 
most resolutely to choose the spiritual 
life. The world 
savs, “ Religion is 
only a  supposi- 
tion; who can 
tell if there is any 
God?” Christ 
says, “ Seek, and 
ye shall find.” 

It is a desire of 
the heart. We are 
told to hunger and 
thirst after right- 
eousness. It is 
not enough to re- 
frain from sin, not 
even enough to be 
good. We are to 
long with all our 
hearts for the 
fullest beauty of 
spiritual perfec- 
tion. We are to 
love God love, 
beyond and above 
everything else of 
which we can 
dream, the Infinite 
Father of Love, 

Photo Who desires our 

aorta Ageneg? happiness and 

Whose heaven of 

sublime joy awaits our immortality. We 

are to love God with all our heart, and 

with all our mind, and with all our soul. 

This is the first commandment. The 

world says, ““ A man is a man, and must 

for ever live as a man.” Christ says, 

“Be ye perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.” 


The Dynamic of Christ 

Now this is Christianity in simplest 
form, but there is one particular aspect 
of Christ’s great religion which remains 
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considered, It is the power of 
His divine, miraculous, and unique 
power—to re-create a character almost 
entirely destroyed by sin. ‘This divine, 
miraculous, and unique power distinguishes 
Christianity from all other religions. <A 
man may have sinned himself out of the 
likeness of humanity, be so great a mon- 
ster that we cannot help but shrink from 
him with loathing and disgust; he may 
have committed every crime and every 
infamy of which the soul is capable; he 
may be broken, shattered, smashed, and 
powerless in the bottomless pit of iniquity 

and yet, he has only to turn to God, 
only to lift his eyes to heaven, only to 
stretch his arms to Christ, for immediate 
and absolute new-birth of soul 

This power of Christianity—its supreme 
proof of divinity—is not only in danger of 
neglect, but by many of the Churches has 
been for years and is now at the present 
moment so entirely neglected that quite 
good and religious men are actually 
sceptical about the reality of conversion. 
Not once, but over and over again, people 
who call themselves Christians have said 
to me of the narratives in my books of 
conversion, ‘‘ The stories are very inter- 
esting, but do you really think the effects 
are lasting ?”’ Unconsciously they make 
Christ a liar; unconsciously they deny 
both the power and the love of God. They 
do not see that if conversion be false, 
Christianity is false too. They do not 
perceive that if conversion be not true, the 
world can do without Christianity. Marcus 
Aurelius will serve our purpose as well 
as Christ. 

\s soon as the priest is exalted, the 
shepherd is forgotten. But Christ 
‘I am not come to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance. ‘The Son of Man 
is come to save that which was lost. ‘They 
that are whole have no need of the physi 
cian, but they that are sick. I am the 
good shepherd. I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly. Come unto me, all 
ye that are weary and heavy laden. I am 
the bread of life. The Son of Man is not 
come to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.”’ 

Such is the Christianity of Christ. Is 
it—can we dare honestly to say that it 
is—the Christianity of the Churches ? 


to be 
Christ 


said 
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Is there a Church, an organised body 
of Christian people—if we except the 
various missions, the Church Army, and 
the Salvation Army—which could say 
of itself, ‘‘I do not exist to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance? I 
exist only to save that which was lost ?” 
Is there, I mean, a ceaseless seeking and 
saving of lost souls by the Churches, or is 
the work of the Churches almost entirely 
a physicking of those that are whole, a 
calling of the righteous ? 


The Age of Tolerance 

Do we recognise that after centuries of 
tvranny, despotism, and bigotry, the Age 
of Tolerance has come—an age in which 
every man recognises that every other 
man is free to think what he will and to 
do what he pleases? And do we recog- 
nise that the religion of Christ alone can 
save this Age of Tolerance from becoming 
first an Age of Laxity, and finally an 
Age of Moral Anarchy ? 

Life’s at a crisis. Not only in England 
but all over the world there is a feeling of 
some dread and awful thing approaching 
out of the unknown huge and 
catastrophic event which will shake 
our human existence to its foundations 
and leave everything altered, everything 
different. It may be a gigantic war 
shifting the balance of power as we now 
know it, a revolution, shattering the 
immemorial institutions of civilisation, or 
a collapse of the spiritual instinct, plung- 
But whatever 


some 


ing nations into animalism 
it may be, whatever all this universal 
Unrest may portend, clearly is it the 
mission and bounden duty of Religion to 
neve! laboured 
mankind 


labour now as it has 
hitherto for the salvation of 

Religion must re-possess herself of her 
power to save the soul—not the modem 
perversion of that divine mission, not the 
communicants, — the 


mere numbering of 
counting of heads in church, the com- 
parison of this year’s offertories with 


last almsgiving no, but the 
secking and saving of souls lost to God 
the new-birth, the salva- 
tion of souls dead to immortality. 

And to this end she must believe the 
words of Christ. She must really believe 
and emphatically that it is un- 
profitable to gain the world and 
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lose the soul; that a man who can live 
in luxury while his brother has need of 
food and shelter cannot call himself a 
follower of Christ, though he subscribe 
out of his superfluity liberally to church 
funds: that while children are born 

spiritually damned ’”’ in the slums of 
our industrial cities, while women are 
driven into infamy by economic pressure, 
while men sink into sin or commit suicide 
because they cannot get work, and while 
honesty in business is the road to ruin, 
dishonesty and trickery the way to 
fortune —that while these things last 
it is false, it is scandalous, to speak of 


“ Christian England.” 


Materialism in Action 

In this hour of approaching calamity, 
in this trembling hour of dread and appre- 
hension, the eyes of men are turned not 
to the Church, but to the arena of politics. 
Humanity has lost confidence in the 
Church. Few believe that religion can 
save the world. It is the politician, not 


the minister of Christ, who is left to guide 


the storm. Is this not a proof that the 
Church has lost the secret of power ? 
Does it not force us to see that religion 1S 
regarded only as a sentimental hypothesis, 
that democracy represents materialism 


in action, that the Church is without 


authority and without influence, and 
that the world is determined to organise 
itself without God ? 

Fate presses us to recognise this truth. 
I,ate as it is for repentance, there is yet 


time for the Church to rid itself of the 
delusion that religion can serve both God 


ind Mammon, yet time for it to stand 
clear of the world, yet time for it to pro- 
claim with the passion of conviction and 
the convert power of absolute sincerity 
that Lili tii \ l t/; truth of CXUSLE NCce. 
{nd the first step must be a disowning of 


all sectarian narrowness and intolerance, 
a unifying of the warring churches in the 
purpose of Christ’s life and teaching, a 
real and living brotherhood of all Chris- 
tians united in the bonds of charity, 
inspired by adoration of God, and directed 
to the salvation of mankind. 


A New Movement 

Is it possible that this should come to 
pass? One perceives, I think, in spite 
of indifference, apathy, timidity, and a 
genuine loyalty to tradition, a movement 
among Christians away from insularity 
and narrowness, the beginning of a recog- 
nition that the purpose of Christianity is 
more than the membership rules of par- 
ticular churches, a desire to get at the 
very heart, at the central reality, of 
Christ’s religion. And what perhaps is 
more important, what, perhaps, ray be 
the force destined ultimately to revolu- 
tionise and unify the churches—one is 
aware among men outside the recognised 
barriers of religion, unnumbered in the 
competing census of rival sects, one is 
aware, among these unorthodox and 
unconfessing Christians of a quest for 
spiritual truth, a desire to be satisfied, a 
curiosity about the real Jesus and the 
true Christ. Think how great the change, 
how unparalleled the revolution, when 
men believe in immortality, and when it 
is recognised as the most self-evident fact 
of existence that the things of this world 
weigh but as a grain of sand in comparison 
with the things of eternity. 

But not until this faith in immortality 
is real and vital, will Religion have power 
to direct the course of social evolution. 
At the present moment, so far as one 
can judge from the conduct of politics, 
Religion is ignored. And this is the most 
serious and alarming element in the cx- 
perience which now confronts mankind. 


(The next article, “ The Social Conscience,” will appear in the Christmas Number.) 
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‘* At the head of the troop of boys and girls, Thomas 
came face to face with his aunt,’’—yp. 41, 
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The Tale of a Foolish Pair of Human Creatures 


By J. J. BELL 


a” 


(Author of ** Wee Macgreegor,’’ 


etc.) 


declared the 


“THOM AS and Timothy,” 
" 1 1 ; to het slim, bald headed 


chairs an inch towards each other, and 
stroked their grey moustaches. 
said Timothy at last, 


eld in all my _ fourscore “ It would appear,” 
| ever known so foolish a pau with a lack of his usual confidence, “ that 
of hu ( Never !”’ we have said something to annoy you, 
Thor d between sips of his third Aunt Esther. If so, let me assure you ad 
cup of 1 vil is brother to reply “You have said nothing that has not 
And f a century we have nevet annoyed me,”’ was the reply, “‘ and you can 
known so one,”’ said Timothy, pleas never say anything that will assure me that 
self to cake. ‘ And fifty you have an ounce of common sense between 
ill be telling you the same, you. You or your brother—I'm sure I don’t 
Aunt | know which is which: not that it matters a 
rush !’’ t old lady exclaimed. ‘‘ You fig to me—began by talking nonsense about 
know very well that I shall not be here the advantages of living in the present 
ears , month of November. You’’—she turned 
We ki nothing of the sort,’’ said upon Thomas—*“ declared that nothing was 
The ‘We should be sorry more delightful than a short drive on a 
even to t November night, provided one was well 
Bah ! e cried. ‘‘ Do you imagine wrapped up.’ She paused a moment, as 
I that You'll be glad when I'm if for breath “And then you both—you 
But let me tell you one thing,’’ she both invited me to your house on the even- 
went on 1 : ('d advise you not to ing of the twenty-fifth—the twenty-fifth of 
t I f my money when the time November—to Christmas dinner!” 
rhis day week, at five o’clock,’’ mur- 
Fell a Lust luring which the mured Thomas 
re ringly at each other rill ten,’’ added Timothy sottly. 
I l su little outbursts betore Either she did not hear or she ignored 
I [ s who r pli d the remarks I suppose,”’ she said coldly, 
M nt, iid in his mild ‘you feared I might not last until the 
ll upon you this afte proper date 
t ir money, but to offer lrimothy dropped on the carpet the rich 
and to wish you cake he had found himself unable to eat, 
irns of the day and in his nervousness put his foot upon 
[ don't ou! You came to sce it. ‘‘ Aunt Esther,” he cried, “had you 
fl l ind in order to covet allowed us, we would have explained that 
I ation you have talked for some years Thomas and I have been in 
ense it has ever been the habit of having a Chmstmas dinner on 
) Now, mark you,”’ she the twenty-fifth of each month 
W through her spectacles, * What/’’ the old lady almost screamed ; 
I cr, and my doctor assures ‘each month 
t I an excellent chance of seeing ‘Yes, Aunt Esther,’ said Thomas, shrink 
\nd what is more, I doubt if ing a little. ‘‘ You see, we can’t afford 
vill sec event, Never to have one every week I— we—-wish 
t ue gone so far as this you would come on the twenty-fifth. We 
. > t the brothers, Aunt really do.” 
I t Was surpassing itself rhere was a freezing silence ere she spoke, 


perhaps, they edged their 


‘I have long known you to be fools, but 
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until now I have never suspected you of 
being gluttons—miserable gluttons and 
and hypocrites.” 
‘Stop !’? said Thomas, but feebly. 
“Pray, Aunt Esther, don’t misjudge 
began Timothy. 
Don’t dare to call me aunt, sir! I 





oe = - 


Aunt Esher? iravcibil ity 


war vurpasing itvelf ” 


disown you—both of you. And not a 
penny of mine shall you ever touch. I'll 

that certain before | sleep to-night 
Now leave my house, and never attempt 
to enter it again The old voice quavered 
with wrath “Do you hear me? Leave 
\ trembling forefinger pressed 
the electric button on the tea-tabk 


my house.’’ 


The brothers rose their countenances 
exhibiting a mingling of dismay and indig 
nation 
them 

A white-haired butler opened the door 


Speech seemed to have deserted 


“Glyn, show these persons out,” his 


mistress commanded. ‘ They are not to 
be admitted to the house again.” 

fimothy opened his mouth to speak, but 
1, “No, Timothy; it 


| 
of no use now. Let us go.” Hle bowed, not 


1 


his brother whi 


I 
I 
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without dignity, to the old woman, took 
his brother's arm, and led him towards 
the door. \ moment later they passed 
from the stately drawing-room, looking ten 
years older than when they had entered, 
twenty minutes carlier. 

Miss [sther Standish fell back in her 
chair. 

** Fools hypocrites!’ she 
muttered Suddenly her eve alighted on 
the piece of rich cake crushed into the 


eluttons 


heavy Axminster. ‘ And pigs!’ she ex- 


claimed 

Presently rang the bell twice It 
was answered by her maid woman who 
had served her for thirty vears 

‘** Be good enough to inform the cook, 
said Miss Standish, “‘ that I never wish to 
eat anything au gratin again And fet 
me my box of Green and Brown's Pink 


Tablets.” <So 
The mortified brothers, 
distressed butler’s gaze of 


ignoring — the 
sympathetic in- 
quiry, went down the front steps in silence 
In silence, too, they walked to the end of 
the terrace You would have taken then 
for twins, though Thomas possessed, as he 
would have expressed it the slight dis- 
advantage of fifteen months’ seniority 
But one of their ambitions was to look as 
like each other as po sible and barber 
tailor, and even dentist, had done his 
utmost to assist in that direction 

The brother Standish, last of them 
family, saving the lady they had just left, 
had inherited an old-fashioned business 
which they had been content to carry on 


In an old-fashioned way Phat the pro 

should gradually dwindle was only to 

expected —by nyone save the brothers 
Standish They expressed mild surprise 
and at the ume time assured each othet 
that “thin would doubtk take a turn 
for the better betore long Phey alse 


argued —or rather, they agreed —that the 
reduced — profit were as much as_ they 
required, and that it would be mere futility 
to strive to accumulate a fortune, seeing 
that they had nobody to bequeath it to. 


“So long as we have cnough to provide 10r 
our monthly Christmas dinners and to live 
quictly on they were wont to say in con- 
clusion, “ there is nothing to worry about 
nothing what Cl 


Of late however, the prohit trom merely 


dwind 
regardes 
concern 
in dece 
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our Chi 
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ken to dropping in alarming 
1 week ago the twain had 
real 


realise 


test balance sheet with 
might 
to 
comiort,”’ 
But 


asked the 


we 


say 


1 have enough live on 


moderate said 
L sigh. 

dinners ? 

ld be dreadful to give 

Thomas, between 

t about break our hearts.”’ 


what about 


“i other 
them 


our- 


OoOUny. 
distinctly understood that 


the visit, just recorded, 


ol 
tive, was in no way con- 
test balance sheet. For 
id been their duty, their 
t fixed intervals, their re 
nt Her birthday, New 
1 a few other days more o1 
1 the calendar, witnessed 


rnoon tea in her drawing 


‘ ying than otherwise 
r tongue, which, how- 
irom positive venom 
t not be ud that they 
but at least they had 
1 her with kindliness and 
d from the terrace Thomas 
e me tor in- 
ject of our 
to our aunt, — 
£ i 
bag limothy * 
vy, which still x 
ither’s hand, ° j 
Wha my\ 
moment ou bi 
| it a in in 
ou know, I 
r all I wa 
that And one 
in inspira é 
( t turned 
tur ppv one 
ll t on 
1 t we could 
» Come to on ot our 
I mil t find herself 
l ec dispo ed to Lo 
| | mas | quite under 
» use In our disguising 
ier oor later w hall 
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have to give up our Christmas dinners 
unless 

At any rate we shall be forced into 
having them only quarterly, and_ into 
making them less eiaborate,’”’ said Thomas 


sorrowtully. ‘I 


am aware,” he went on, 
“that I am altogether to blame for the 
pass to which our affairs have come. Had 
I been less conservative, had I put more 


energy into the business, adopting modern 
methods 


“Stop, Thomas,” interrupted Timothy. 
“Tf there be blame, it is mine as much as 
yours.” 

‘Nay, Timothy. As the elder I ought 
to have seen how things were tending.”’ 

“Not at all, Thomas. As the younger I 


ought to have perceived the advantages to 


be gained from 


“My dear fellow, allow me i 

‘* Now look here, old man ws 

Thus gently wrangling they came at 
last to their abode, a handsome house in 


an old square, 








Do you hear me ? 


Leave m houre 
Y 


I suppose we shall have to give up all 


this,’ remarked Timothy as they climbed 
the steps. 

It won't be so hard as giving up our 
Christmas dinners, will it, Timothy ? ”’ 

[ don't believe it will,” admitted 
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limothy, taking out his latchkey, ‘I don’t 


will, Thomas.’’ He opened the 
door. ‘‘ It is wonderful how fond we have 
become of our Christmas dinners,” he added, 
habit, for his elder 


‘“* Perhaps Providence 


be lieve it 


waiting, as was his 
brother to enter first. 
may yet 

“Had I not so culpably neglected our 


business, I might have hoped,” sighed 
Thomas, entering. ‘‘ Well, well, we can 
still afford a few dinners before the end 
comes, I trust.’’ And he held the door 


open for his brother, as though the latter 
were rovalty. <fo 
*“Green and Brown’s Pink Tablets” are 


really a wonderful to term them 
merely a medicine would be doing an injustice 


specific 


to their extremely pleasing appearance and 
flavour. A couple leisurely absorbed and 
followed by an hour's nap effected the most 
drastic alteration in Miss Esther Standish’s 
She 


mental attitude towards her nephews. 








awoke from the nap pricked with con punc- 


tion and filled with regrets She felt she 
had treated the boys—she called them 

boys’”’ to herself—unfairly. Fools and 
gluttons they might be (or, let het say, 
geese and gourmands); but in her old 


heart she knew that they n ither coveted 


her fortune nor had they mocked her with 


5 Nlent down rl 
She front Stepy ‘ 
in vilence.” 
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their birthday gifts and congratulations, 
After all, why should she not have accepted 
the invitation to their absurd, unseasonable 
party ? \t 


declined it in a less 


dinner least she might have 
insulting fashion. She 
saw again the boys as, hurt and humiliated, 
they had left her presence, and she wiped 
feebly blamed 


lunch. (She 


her old eyes and her cook 
and the macaroni au gratin at 
still enjoyed ‘tasty’ dishes She rang for 
lights, and when the butler had done her 
to the 


some fine 


bidding, she rose and moved slowly 
antique escritoire. She laid out 
note-paper and took a pen in the hand, 


whose writing was still clear though tremu- 


lous. She set down the date. 

But it is a hard thing for old age to 
apologise—a hard thing, indeed—and Miss 
IE:sther Standish, strong - minded woman 
that she was, had always possessed more 


In the past it had 
love that was 
defiant 
dipped her 


than her share of pride 
lost her many triends and a 
holding Yet 
Again 
pen; again and 
At last she replaced the pen in its 
butler 


now it arose 


worth 


as ever and again sl 
again she let the ink dry 
recess 
and rang for th 
“when Mr 


call, 


“Glyn,” she said 
and M1 
you will admit 
d old 


she returned to her easy-chair by the fire- 


quictly 


Thomas Fimothy Standish 


them as heretotore 
The relieve servant having departed, 


side ** To-morrow,”’ she whispered ; “ to- 
morrow I will write.”’ 
On the morrow, however, her tingers were 


in the grip of rheumatism 


<So 


On the evening of the twenty-fifth she sat 


down to her solitary dinner at 


seven o'clock, the usual hour. 


rheumatism had -somewhat 


abated, but she had not found 
it possible to And she 
bring herself to dic- 
letter so private. Nevertheless, her 
from her 


write 

could not 
tate a 
nephews had seldom been absent 
mind And all at one as sh 


her soup tlic 


toyed with 


question smote het what u 


she were to die ere she could make her 
peace with Thomas and Timothy 

Glyn,” he iid teadil if a trifle 
hoarsely, “order the brou im at once, 
and tell Simmons to feteh my fu I—I 
doen't wish for ar dinner I have remem- 
bered an engagement.” 

She went to her mn phews’ hou ind as 


W 


ildish, and through an open 


oe 


and were 


OUT OF 


were assailed 
Stiffen 


ll, her ears 
ricks of laughter 


ion, she half turned to the 
the door But even 
became aware that the 


he children 


to be ot any age trom 


neatly but by 


bly dre ssed Phey were 
romping game And 
with enthusiasm were 
thy Standish. 
her nephews thus engaged 


red to a couch set against 


ereon. A stout, pleasant- 
jack silk came to her, 
idam, but do you wish 


or Mr. Timothy immedi- 
hnous¢ ke ( p r, and 

nt,”’ said Miss Standish, 
e first time in her long 


the kindness to tell 


miled 


Standish 


You do not 
s Christmas 


give one every 
They find 
to look after at once 


their own 


public hall Phat is why 


ull parties in the year 

Besides, the 
ided with entirely new 
rtv, and I found I could 


month 


children 


ty a 
brother are wonde1 
tlemen, madam 

tell me that thev give 
ixty children 


ind very fine treats 


dinner, games, a cine- 
nents, and a Christmas 
t] They will be going 
r the cinematograph 


| ought to intorm 


welfth year, madam. 


forty-fourth party 
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May I show you into the dining-room ? It 
is the only 


‘Pray let me stay here. I—I like to 
see my nephews enjoying themselves,” 
said Miss Standish, with an effort. After 
a pause, “Have you any idea why my 


nephews call it a Christmas dinner ?” 


G 
a 

















Aigain and again 


“Pre let the “ink dry" 


laughed gently. ‘‘ They 


T he hous ke Y } cr 


say they cannot find a better name for it. 
They say you can’t hold Christmas too 
often Il think they f Christmas all the 
vear round, though recently she became 
grave ‘I've fancied they weren't quite 
so light-hearted and merry Ah! now 


they are coming to the library. Here is 
Mr. Standish 


At the head of the troop ol bovs and girls, 


madam.” 


rhomas came face to face with his aunt. 
He was plainly taken aback 

Don't mind me, boy she gasped. “I 
only want to wish you a merry Christmas, 
and many of them 


was glad of the 


And she 
until 


lu yusekeeper's 


arm Thomas recovered his wits and 


rave her his, while the children stared at 


the old. old lady 
tears 


jewels and the 
the 


with the 


and Timothy stood amazed in 


background 
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UBIQUITOUS MRS. GRUNDY 


Are we Convention-bound P 


By DAISY McL. SLOAN 


Mrs. Sloan claims that we are 


too much under the 


sway of the Ubiquitous Mrs. Grundy, and ia the following article she formulates 


A® a nation we British are ever ready 
to acclaim the fact that Britannia’s 
sons and daughters “ never, never will be 
Yet we are the most hidebound 
nation in existence, and one and all bow 
down in some way to the tyranny of 


slaves.” 


“Mrs. Grundy,” that 
mythical figure who 
typifies for us the con- 
ventionalities of life. 
So insensibly has her 
rule grown upon us 
that many are quite 
unaware of the large 
part she plays in their 


lives; have only the 
vaguest idea of her 
cramping hand on 


their individualities. 
Let us take a rough 
survey of what the 
sway of Madame 
Grundy really means. 
We are taken in 
hand at  birth—poor 
unprotesting victims 
and made to obey her 
behests. The climate 
of these islands being 
variable, it is neces- 
sary from a_ health 
point of view to com- 
pletely cover an in- 
fant’s lower limbs to 
give it sufficient 
warmth, but conven- 
tion decrees that to 
be smart baby’s robe 
must hang at least 
half a yard beyond 
the little feet and be 
starched from neck to 
frill quite irrespective 
of comfort. Of course 
thinking women know 


her charge. 


for themselves ? 
me so odd if 





The Youngest Victim. 


The length of “ robe’ reed by Mrs. Grundy 


is the correct wear for the smart” ba 


this is all very absurd, but how 
young mothers are brave enough to defy 
Mrs. Grundy, as voiced by their own 
little circles, and strike out a sensible line 


many 


“ People would think 


I had no ‘real’ robes for 


baby,” would be the 
answer given nine 
times out of every ten 
were the suggestion of 
change put to these 
mothers. 

As baby grows up 
he begins to find his 
friendships hampered 
by the conventions, 
though to the child's 
democratic soul it is 
perfectly inexplicable 
why he must not play 
with Billy Brown, the 
butcher’s boy, though 
Billy’s manners are 
much better than those 
of Arthur Vere de Vere 
who has been chosen 
as his playmate. But 


then Billy’s father 1s 
only a small trades- 
man, while Mr. Vere 


de Vere is lord of the 
manor, and a “ per- 
sonage ’”’ in the eyes 
of Mrs. Grundy. 
Next let us look at 
the springtime of life 
that glorious hour 
when to youth first 
comes the realisation 
that “’Tis love that 
makes the world go 
round.” <At this 
critical period, more 
perhaps than at any 
other, the ubiquitous 














THE UBIQUITOUS MRS. GRUNDY 


Mrs. Grundy steps in 
and by her many 
stupid restrictions 
and unwritten laws 
lovers 
till it 
is very difficult for 
either to have 
than the most super- 
ficial knowl lee of 
the partner they are 
about to take for 
life. Choosing a 
business partner on 
such lines we should 
deem rank foolish- 
ness, vet this is the 

adopt 
daughters 


1 ? +1, 7 
hedges in the 


on every side 


more 


are taking the most 
mportant step in 
t And we 
pride ourselves on 


he emancipation of 








Yet Mrs. Grundy, 
even in these enlight- 
ened days of the 
twentieth century, 
holds up hands in 
holy horror at the 
very idea of less re- 
strictions and better 
comradeship between 
the sexes. Even with 
America’s grand ex- 
ample on this point 
before us, there are 
still very few who 
dare to defy conven- 
tion for fear of ‘‘ what 
will be said.” 

That fatal ‘‘ What 
will be said.” Be- 
cause of it, how many 
families strain their 
resources to give the 
daughter of the house 
a pretentious wed- 


our womanhood ! ding lest it should 
For a considerabk be whispered that 
time now the Divorce they have not “ done 
Commission has been the thing so well” 
om ng the pros as their neighbours. 
and cons of making enpesiry:- ‘ The foolish bride 
divorces pa In the Springtime of Life. saitt tee Ok atte 
obtainable, especially Let men know the girl from the workaday ventional number of 
by the women of this oe ae eee bridesmaids, who in 
country. I have often turn must each re- 
wondered iy of the learned men sitting ceive the fashionable gift from the bride- 
on this Commission have thought upon groom, though the little extra drain on 
one of the greatest fundamental reasons his pocket may make all the difference 
ly ce is so often desired. Is it not to the housekeeping purse for some time 
this common want of fore knowledge of afterwards. Such policy is shortsighted, 
the characteristics of the contracting of course, but how common it is. 
parties that makes so many marriages To omit the honeymoon in most people’s 
failures Many of the men and_ eyes spells social suicide, and yet how 
women who ultimately enter the divorce often the money spent on the trip abroad 
court w never have married each or the fortnight living at the rate of 


hi had been allowed oppor 


tunities of knowing one another in rela 
tion to the common transactions of every 
lay life instead of only meeting under the 
watchful of Mrs. Grundy. 

It is When we are going about our daily 

SKS In « work day garb, so to speak, 
that we reveal our true characters much 

ore surely than when we are prinked 
ut im our ‘ Sundavy-best and our 


company manners” for all the world 


millionaires would oil the wheels of the 
new home where the modest income does 
not leave much margin for luxuries. 


Funeral Fallacies 

When death enters our dwellings again 
we bow before the decrees of Mrs. Grundy. 
A certain class of funeral obsequies is laid 
down as “ the right thing ”’ for our station 
in life. Whether the family exchequer 
will stand it is quite beside the question, 


we must not be behindhand in what we 
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are pleased to term “ showing respect to 
the dead.” Is not this crippling of the 
resources to show respect to the dead very 
like a pandering to the love of ostentatious 
display in the living, and often an in- 
justice to those dependent upon us ? 


The Fetish of Sunday Clothes 

That Mrs. Grundy is ubiquitous is self- 
evident. ‘Turn where we will she has her 
finger in the pie. Even in the matter of 
church-going how many does she keep 
outside the doors by her worship of the 
fetish of Sunday clothes? Such are no 
doubt weaklings in the faith to be so easily 
influenced, but after all are not these 
weaklings just the very people to whom 
St. Paul referred, saying: ‘“‘that no 
man put a stumbling-block . . . in his 
brother’s way’? And here are we, a 
Christian nation, by our fashion of dressing 
ourselves up to go to church, putting a 
veritable mountain in the path of certain 
morbidly sensitive souls who cannot 
bear to be different from those around 
them. Again the fear of what might be 
said or looked. 

That Mrs. Grundy is something of a 
snob we all know. She dearly loves the 
purple and fine linen of affluence, and 
the roll of a high-sounding title, and her 
devotees, unconsciously perhaps, follow 
closely in her footsteps, ever ready to judge 
by externals and kow-tow to the god of 
gold. 

**My Lord Shoe” 

A charming little Persian story comes 
to my mind here and may serve to illus- 
trate a state of things as true to-day in 
Britain as it was in that Eastern land 
from whose history we cull the page. 

A certain Prince dressed himself as a 
ian and set off betimes to a great 
feast given in his neighbourhood, but he 
found he was pushed this way and that, 
and never got near the table. ‘Then he 


poo! 


a 
—_-—— 


slipped away and presently returned in 
all the magnificence of his princely gar- 
ments. The guests rose in a body to 
receive him, while the host hurried forward 
to ask what he would care to eat. Stretch- 
ing out his jewelled foot and thrusting 
forward his silken cloak, he scornfully 


exclaimed, ‘ Welcome, my lord shoe, 
welcome, my lord cloak; what will it 
please your lordships to eat? for it 
is certainly you who should be asked, 
since it is for you the welcome seems 
to be.” 


“The Times” and--the Man 

A certain section of mankind always 
blames “ the times in which we live ”’ for 
our blind following of Mrs. Grundy, never 
their own inherent fear of plain speech 
‘lo such a remark on one occasion a great 
man made this reply, ‘* The times cannot 
help hearing what an honest man is 
determined to say to them.” 

We all agree that a certain amount of 
social and moral convention is absolutely 
necessary for the binding together of any 
community. Many of our conventions are 
far too valuable to be classed as Mrs. 
Grundyisms ; they are grounded in old- 
world courtesies which help to sweeten 
life, but this is not subservience to petty 
tyranny. 

It is against the miserable pettiness of 
Mrs. Grundy’s tyranny I tilt my lance 
and I appeal to my own sex to take a 
firm stand on the side of 
is the women of Britain 


greatest slaves to Mrs. 


freedom. It 
are the 


She has 


who 
Grundy. 
who cannot be lett 
nursery when childhood 1s 


become a DOYeY 
behind in the 
past. 
Mrs. 
broken 
would 
deen U 
they ¢ 


indeed be 
our land 
motto that of Aber 
They say! What say 


” 


yoke would 
if each household in 
take for its 


niversity : 


Grundy’s 


Tet them say ! 
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Will you mention THE Quiver to a friend? 


See the note in “Conversation Corner.” 
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LOVE IN ACTION 


By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 


‘Author of “ The Rosary”) 


THE I has asked me for “a few tion or reply, comes a flash of mental 
VOI Love and Religion.” wireless telegraphy—a sentence which I 
I sit iking how great a theme heard read in the first lesson in our little 
Us 1s 1 in a few words village church yesterday morning, whispers 
Man ve been written about itself into the sunny stillness of my writ- 
Love () library shelves are full of ing-room: “ Let thy words be few.” 
K Religion 
Confronted by a theme so vast. I feel The Text and its Context 
li the shepherd-boy advancing toward I turn to Ecclesiastes v. and look up the 
le giant with an empty sling. How am passage. Remember—the devil can quote 
I to grapple with so large a subject ? Scripture apart from its context. Nevet 
Where shall I t five smooth stones out act upon a stray text flung at random 
Sas into the troubled waters of your mind, 
I tu manuscript to a tel until you have looked up the whole 
sraph for nd send off a message to the passage and read it carefully. If the 
Editor i1 ring how many words he can suggestion has come to you under the 
allow guidance of the Holy Spirit, you will un- 
But quicker than any telegraphic ques- doubtedly find in the context as much 


45 
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light and direction as in the words which 
first flashed, an illuminating beam, upon 
the darkness of your perplexity. The Word 
of God is always complete. Each gem is 
in its right setting. Each thought depends, 
for its perfection and for its power, upon 
that which went before, and upon that 
which follows after. People who snatch 
a few words out of their sacred setting, and 
insist upon quoting them apart from their 
inspired meaning, run a grave risk of 
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A tune composed by Mrs. Barclay 


(From “ The Following of the Star”) 


falling under Saint Peter’s serious indict- 
ment of those who, being unlearned and 
unstable, wrest the Scriptures unto their 
own destruction. The devil’s gospel ser- 
mons, preached on such half-truths as 
“Ye shall not surely die! ’’ do more harm 
to the souls of men than the blasphemous 
assertions of avowed infidelity. Nor can 
you preach a legitimate temperance sermon 
from Colossians ii. 21. I have sometimes 
been tempted to apply a very appropriate 
passage in a manner contradicted by the 
sense of its context, and have invariably 


round Thee lay: 
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found afterwatds that, had I done so, I 
should have been using a text to bolster 
up a mistaken idea. 


Deeds, not Words 

Well—believing all this—when those 
five little words of one syllable came as a 
whispered suggestion into the silence of 
my writing-room, I looked up their con- 
text, and found: ‘‘ God is in heaven, and 
thou upon earth ; therefore let thy words 
be few.” And the sense of 
the whole passage can be 
summed up thus: Deeds, 
not words. In religion and 
re in worship ; in love—whether 
if human or Divine—let it be 
practice rather than pro- 
fession; the unmistakable 
proof of action, rather than 
a profusion of unfulfilled 
promises. 

Thus I find my five 
smooth stones from the 
brook, for this gives us the 
right keynote for our sub- 
ject. Also, for my own 
particular need just now, 
““God is in heaven’’ lifts 
the theme of Love at once 
to its supreme position, far 
above all need of many 
words, for ‘“ God 1s love,” 
and who shall tell, in earthly 
forms of speech, the breadth, 
length, depth and height of 
a love which passeth know- 
ledge ? 

Just at this moment, 
comes our Hiditor’s reply, 
giving me most generous 
space for my message ; so 
I will attempt to set down 
one or two very simple thoughts about 
Tove and Religion, still bearing in mind 
the inner meaning of the Divine injunc- 
tion: ‘‘ Let thy words be few.’”’ 


. 


Real Religion 
Religion should be LovE IN ACTION. 
When our blessed Tord walked this 
earth, He _ frequently asked — direct 
questions. ‘Whom say ye that I 


am? ’’——a question of intellectual know- 
ledge. ‘‘ Believest thou that I am able 
to do this? ’’—-a question of — living 
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faith 


lite 


enabling 


He ask of a 
question : 
when the response had been given: “ Yea, 


Lord ; 


Lovest 


Thou kn 


LOVE IN 


Divine power to touch 


til after His resurrection, did 


in the tender heart-searching 
thou Me?” ‘Then, 


owest that I love Thee,” 


instantly came the test of that profession : 


I 


‘eed 


My 


reli 


lambs.” Jyove—in action. 


710. 


The man of whom our Lord Jesus Christ 
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hin 


sive state. 


that question on the shores of the 


has been credited with 
istics. I suppose no Bible 


Saint Peter. But, we 
to-day, in the early morn 
blue waters of the lake, let 
as: “‘ One to whom much 
iven ’’—a which 
1 into line with him; so that 
the question of the Risen 
sked of us also. And to 
forgiven, the same loveth 


as 


sentence 


Suggestion 
I make a practical sug- 
rning a matter which seri- 
our love and our religion ? 
to be hindered, if not spoilt 
of Self. 
ourselves a few straight 
love a selfish one ? 
ho think they are in love 
vith being loved. Being 
You marry a man, 
herefore loving the state by 
ires the future happiness of 
on both sides, 
of love during the 
courtship, there would be 
alter 
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selfishness, 
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nlalriage. 
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ACTION 


Magus apply to us; for our “ heart is 
not right in the sight of God.”’ 
Many disappointed souls, who have 


been seeking blessing for years, have failed 
to find it, because they desired it for the 
wrong reason. Any blessing you desire for 
the glory of God and the good of others 
will be yours to-day for the asking. 


The Child and the Offering 


The mental attitude of so many people 
toward religion reminds one of the little 
girl who, on going out of church amid a 
large and fashionable crowd, looks up at 
her mother, after passing the collecting- 
bags, and “What did you get, 
mummie ? J got half-a-crown.”’ 

Ah, how many of us, both in our love 
and in our religion, are taking, when we 
should be giving ; thus—unconsciously- 
defrauding both God and man! 

But—to come back to Ecclesiastes v.- 
‘*God is in heaven, and thou on earth.” 
Let us thank God for the supreme height 
of love and comprehension from which 
He views our poor earthly failures, saying 
to us, with Divine compassion : “ As the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are 
My ways higher than your ways, and My 
thoughts than your thoughts.’’ And, if 
you look at the context in Isaiah lv., 
you will find, as a result of a readjustment 
of the mental attitude shown by forsaking 
self—our own ways and thoughts—and 
turning wholly to the Lord: “ Instead of 
the thorn, shall come up the fir tree; and 
instead of the brier, shall come up the 
myrtle tree.” 

Thus our love shall be strong and pure ; 
our religion, evergreen and fragrant— 
‘and it shall be to the Lord for a name, 
for an everlasting sign which shall not be 
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(An article on Mrs. Barclay and her work appears on p. 05) 
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“Py 
mary 
Dradford. 
Whit ing 


a ND the more I[ think of it the more 
convinced I feel that it is all my 
fault !”’ 

Dr. Stirling had listened attentively to 
all that his patient had to say, but at this 
point he could contain himself no further. 

‘Leave Glasgow, my dear sir!’”’ he ex 
claimed. ‘* Leave it leave it at once! 

lhe minister stopped short in his pathetic 
speech and stared at him blankly. 

Leave Glasgow!” he repeated. ‘ But 
my work is here—you forget that!” 

It is because [ remember it that | 
tell you to leave Glasgow ! retorted th 
doctor 

He paused a moment and then spoke in 
a gentler tone. 


Listen to me, Keith,” he = said a 
have watched your career since you left 


college, and I have felt proud of you—y« 
proud is not too strong a word! And now 
you come to me and talk to me about vou 
failings and your feelings, and how one 
member of your congregation has said some 
thing that had better have been left unsaid, 
ind how another has had a quarrel with 
ymebody else and managed to drag vou 


into it, and then you wind up by saying 


te. 


SALOON 
| JIM BE LT 19 









that one of your fellow ministers has a better 
congregation than yours, and you tcel in- 
clined to give up in despair because it is all 


your fault! Leave Glasgow—that is m 


advice ! 


\nd where do you propose to send me 
asked Malcolm Keith, more than annoyed 
by the suggestion * There are difficulties 
in every place, and I shall gain nothing by 
running away trom min 

“Yes; but there are not the same difh- 
culties in every place,”’ said the doctor 
quickly “You are suffering from the 


1 


strife of tongues Pull up your stakes and 


go to some place where ministers are not 
quite so thick upon the ground, and where 
you will have something more practical to 
worry about than what somebody said or 
didn’t say.”’ 

‘I certainly thought that I should have 
been met with mort ympathy ! said the 
minister to himself as he made his way 
home through the crowded streets 

lt was only after long hesitation that he 
had been able to lay bare his difficulties ; 
he was a man of fine mental calibre, but 

} 


his sensibility was too keen, his conscien- 


tiousness over-strained Every question 
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THE 


every diffi- 
had had 


troubles over with, they 


ew into a pl m with him ; 


ultv became untain. If he 
reduced to their due pro- 
id it was some perception of 
him to Dr. Stirling, 


rted physician to whom his 


Ken 





nts never turned in vain: he would 
S e and s thise, feel for the loneli- 
ness of the minister’s position, and rever 
ence the doubts and scruples of his highly- 
trung natu 
That had been his expectation, though he 
id not gon » far as to put it into words. 
But how different had been the reality. 
Leave Gl vy!’’ He winced as he re- 
nbered t e in which the words had 
been utt l Dr. Stirling had failed for 


e. that v juite certain Failed in 

ithy, in discernment, in appreciation 
the sufferir for which he had _ been 
ed to pre ( 


Unstrengthened and unconsoled, he sat 
| oon as he reached home, 


1 began 1 vork \ 


speaker much in 


demand on Gla w platforms, he had been 
ked to move a resolution the next evening 
at a meetil I l of British Colonial Mis 
ions, and although the subject was not 
ein Ww felt any particular interest, 


t was nec¢ to read up something about 
t since ( l reed to the request 
Statist “ va useful on an occa 
sion of t rt, and, taking up his note 
bool languidly to jot down 
( ft t printed report—so many 
Scotti ttlers in British Columbia, so 
iWon t work among them, so 
ny pl where no Mission had been 
established t was a merely mechanical 
ipatior 1 his mind was all the while 
running o1 Own grievances, And then 
Iden] tence caught his eye that 
¢ 1 up from the page like a 
i t 1 command his attention 
inci 
Ever en are brought down to 
t ast ers who have gone mad 
rom jonelir and who might have been 
saved by the sound of a friendly voice.” 
Was it bsession on his part He 
could not tel but he did not read the 
rd them uttered in de sperate 
mes | with wild eves and haggard 
Hi eager hands stretched out 
7 { him to come over and 
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VOICE 

had been the 
doctor's verdict, and here was God’s message 
Not once during 


help. ‘‘ Leave Glasgow’ 
telling him where to go 

that night did he close his eyes ; but though 
he looked pale and worn when he appeared 
at the meeting next evening, his manner was 
perfectly calm and composed. The excite- 
ment listened to the 
astonishing announcement that their highly 
gifted and widely respected fellow townsman, 
the Rev. Malcolm Keith, felt himself called 
to give up his charge in their midst and to 
go out to the ends of the earth that he might 


was for those who 


be a voice crying in the wilderness. 
<e 
you 


had 


trench on no 


‘Send me where will,”’ Keith 


said, ‘‘so it be where I shall 
other man’s work.”’ 

And this was where they had sent him 
Back of 


however, tor 


a town veritably at the Beyond. 
\ town only in 
there 
there was no church, no school, no hall in 
A group ot 


name, 
though was a scattered population, 
which a service might be held. 
huts, a creek to wash gold in, and the in- 
that was Warden's 
Iend, so called because a former Warden ot 
the mines had there been done to death by 
And in this God-forsaken 


evitable drinking saloon 


a band of ruffians 
summer and 
buried Malcolm 
Keith, the profound scholar, the eloquent 
orator, found himself for the first time 
brought face to face with the hard facts of 


scorched by sun in 


place 


under snow in_ winter 


existence—a tumble-down hut for his shelter 


and a foul-mouthed saloon-keeper for his 
companton, 
“ What 


send you here for 


in the name of thunder did they 
had been Jim Belton’s 


dismayed question when Keith made his 


appearance in Warden's End, and the ques 


tion had been followed by a storm of 
execrations. 

But Keith had shown neither disgust nor 
resentment rhe saloon-keeper had _ till 
now been the unchallenged king of the 
place, and was it not natural that he should 
rebel against the advent of a rival The 
only thing to be done was to try to make 


a friend of him, and in pursuance of this 
the t 
the two huts that happened to be available, 
But perhaps 


evident ; 


rumous ¢ 


idea he chose to rent more 
because it belonged to Belton 
the 


at any 


attempt at cajolery too 
rate, the 


a fool, and his request to be allowed to hold 


was 


minister was sneered at tor 
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a service in the saloon was met by coarse 
abuse 

Keith had the less time to lament over it 
since the snow was melting through his 


cabin roof, and all his leisure moments were 


spent in hammering his fingers, while he 


n 
fondly imagined himself to be repairing it 
\ change this, the fine-spun worries 
hat had assailed him He 
ad, in fact, more carpentry on his hands 
than he could well manage, for since Belton 


from 


in Glasgow ! 


refused him the use of the saloon, the only 
to be was to the other 
unoccupied hut and turn it into a place 
Such determination, such un- 


thing done hire 


of worship 


daunted industry, merited reward; but 
when a church had been constructed by 
the simple process of knocking down the 


partition wall and furnishing the space thus 


obtained with turned-up packing cases 


the few stragglers who lounged in relieved 
their boredom with yawns and undertoned 
laughter and oaths, and could scarcely be 
looked upon as sheaves ripe for the har 
vest 

‘You won't make nothing out of this 
job !’’ said Belton one Monday morning, as 


he saw Keith pass by the saloon with rathe1 


a weary look on his face “It you want to 


make yourself useful you'd better go up the 


creek A chap who was in here yesterday 
told me that there's a gold-washer who's 
off his head a bit with the lonesomes. You 
go and look after Jon k Menzies there’s not 
room for two bosses in Warden's End ! 
You're right there,’’ said Keith, ‘ for 
there is only one!” 
And you think that vou're that one, I 
uppost sneered Belton 
For all answer, the minister pointed to 
the heaven above them but there wa 
mething in his look that made the saloon- 
keeper drop his eves uneasily. 


You needn’t think to come that sort of 
” he blustered rhere’s 
here, and that’s the devil, as 
if fool 


thing over me! 
boss 


find 
to sta\ 


you'll 


enough 


one 


out pretty oon you re 


' 


But Keith came a step nearer and laid 


ind on the othe 
it the 


that 


arm 
told 


fellow 


ce vil to ask 


the 


who 
poor lonely 
aid The 


jeer at hi ufterings 


you 
up 
have 
to 


creel he devil would 


told vou and 


idvantage ot them to 


teal his poss« 
t, but the: 


it ye 
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is One above who is your boss, even as He 


is mine!” 

He moved on without waiting for an 
answer, and Belton stood staring atter him 
until he was out of sight 

‘A bit more crazy than crazy Jock 
Menzies !"’ was his only comment, but the 


minister’s words had hit home, for all that. 

Keith, for his part, thought but little of 
the saloon-keeper and much of the errand 
had For the first 
time he was to see one of those whose needs 
had the and 
he urged on his horse to his best speed in 


on which he been sent. 


brought him into wilderness, 
spite of the difficulties of the way 

** Mad Might 
been saved by the sound of a friendly voice.” 
It to he had 


read words, potent 


from loneliness.’’ have 


ten yvears since 
but had 


a spell over him now as they had had when 


seemed him 


they 


those as 


his eve first encountered them ; and it was 
with a heart full of pity that he tethered his 
horse to a tree and approac hed the door of 
the hut Yet, after all, pity 
seemed to have been wasted. John Menzies 
He could hear the 


a voice, and, pausing a moment, he put his 


desolate his 


was not alone. sound of 


ear to the crack of the door and listened. 
‘*No mind for your meat, lassi were 
the words that he heard. Words uttered 
in a tone of the utmost tendernes oF Well, 
then, bide a wee I'll set it aside for ye, 
an’ maybe ve'll tak to it by-an’-by. Come 
an’ sit on your dadda’s lap, my litlin!”’ 
Belton might as well have told me that 


he had a child! said Keith to himself as 
he pushed open the door a little wider. 

May | come in he said in his pleasant 
voice, and, without waiting for a rebuff, he 
entered and held out his hand to the man 
who sat by the table with a baby on his 
knee; and then he stopped short with a 
start that he could not repress, tor he saw 
that it was not baby but broken and 
battered doll, dr ed in a child cast-oll 
clothes, and with a tew tragel locks ol 
hair still clinging to its head 

For the moment he could not speak, 

but Menzies was too busy in soothing lus 
** lassie’s imaginary fears to notice his 
consternation 

Ah! then, my bonny bair dinna 
greet !’’ he crooned, as he held the shape 
less object to his breast lis no mon shall 
harm ve when your dadda ha e in his 
arm But tak 1 it meenrister, he 





1est to be allowed to hold a service in the 


loon was met by coarse abuse ’’- p. 49. 
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added; ‘‘ ye're always welcome here, an’ ye 
ken that fine ! 
His thoughts had leapt back to the days 
of his youth at sight of his visitor. Once 
more he felt the heather under his feet. 
Once more he heard the burn foam on its 
way down the hill, and as he sat with his 
arm round his treasure he talked so calmly 
and so rationally that it was hard to believe 
that any ill had touched his brain. 
But what are we to do with him?” 


” 


said Keith as he made his way into the 
saloon that night and told his tale to the 
assembled men. 

He was not the distrusted and disliked 
preacher now. He was just a perplexed and 
helpless member of the community, turning 
to his fellows for counsel, and for the first 
time they felt a faint stirring of attraction 
towards him. 


‘Put him out of his misery!” said one 


of them gruffly. ‘‘ He’s a goner—l’ve seen 
em like that before, and it’s the kindest 
thing to do.”’ 

‘Ship him off to the nearest asylum !”’ 
said Belton, with a shrug of the shoulders. 

It will be a business getting him there, 
of course, but handcuffs and strait jackets 
help a man along wondertul ! ” 

And then Keith took a sudden resolve. 

I’m going to have him at my place,” he 
said ‘ After all, he’s the man I came here 
to find ! 

How's that asked Belton suspici- 
ously, and the look on the men’s faces 
howed Keith that, having gone so far, he 

ist go a little farther 

‘Let me tell you why I came here!” he 
said, and far as the story that he had to tell 
was removed from their experience, graph 
words made them understand it. 

I was living among notions and fan- 
cies,’ he said as he finished; ‘ but you 
live among facts, and I thank you one and 
ill for what you have taught me in these few 
months that I have been with you 

It was queer sort of talk, and the men 
did not half like it Chey scuffled their 
boots on the floor and hitched back their 
chairs uneasily ; but when Keith returned 
t 
jected removal, their offers of help fairly 


» the subject of Jock Menzies and his pro- 


tumbled over each other 
And crazy Jock was not so difficult to 
move as they had expected Change of air 


for his ‘‘ lassie was the bait that tempted 


him, and there was not a smile on any face 
when he made his appearance in Warden's 
End with the doll tightly clasped in his 
arms. The minister’s hut was efficiently 
mended now—made water-tight by willing 
hands for its expected inmate ; but it was 
a surprise for him when the amateurs turned 
their attention to the adjoining “ hall.” 

‘ There’s a rainy spell coming, and we 
was the only ex- 


can't sit in the wet! 
planation vouchsafed ; but Keith’s heart 
leapt within him at the implied admis- 
sion. 

He needed the sight of the full congregation 
on Sunday night to cheer him, for crazy 
Jock was a wearing companion. Yet now 
that he had been brought back into contact 
with human beings, gleams of reason began 
to appear, and Keith buoyed himself up 
with the hope of a speedy recovery for his 
patient. 

And the recovery did come, but not in the 
way that Keith had expected. Coming back 
from the hall one Sunday night, he missed 
the familiar crooning, and when he entered 
he saw Jock standing before him with a 
stricken look on his face, while the dis- 
carded doll lay on the floor at his feet. 


‘[ thought it was my wee bairn!” 


he 
cried, a shudder running over his whole 


frame; ‘“ but she’s awa’, she’s awa’!”’ 
He staggered forward as he spoke, and 


would have fallen if Keith had not caught 


him in his arms, and trom that moment ot 
terrible awakening his physical strength 
ebbed away until it was but a shadow of a 
man that lay upon the bed. 

‘Your little one is not dead—she is alive 
and waiting for you! 

Phat was Keith’s message of consolation, 
and when Jock passed away at length from 
earth it was with a sure and certain hope 
that took from him all fear of death 

No church, no hallowed God's Acre, in 
Warden's End: but as Keith stood beside 
the grave in the little clearing behind his 
hut and saw the rude coffin lowered into the 
ground, he felt no lack of solemnity, nor had 
he any difficulty in choosing the text ol 
his brief discourse ‘The sound of many 
voices’ had been ringing in his ears all 
through the past days, and as he spoke ot 
the great multitude who wait to welcome the 
lonely and the heavy laden he saw the tears 
start on many a weather-worn cheek. 

He stood by the grave again that night, 
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THE RELIGION 


OF 


A MIDDLE:‘AGED MAN 


By A. C. BENSON 


(Author of “ The Upton Letters,” etc.) 


This chapter of autobiography is a frank revelation of the development of the 

religious idea in the mind and heart of the writer. Whether or not we agree with 

Mr. Benson in his conclusions, we cannot but be sympathetically interested in this 
statement of what religion means to one middle-aged man, 


I 

| THINK it was Dr. Arnold who said 

that a man’s physical and mental 
powers were at their height at the age of 
forty-nine ; and that after that they began 
to decline. Some much more cynical 
philosopher said that the tragedy of grow- 
ing old was the sense of remaining young ! 
The middle-aged man feels so fresh and 
vigorous, with so much to say, such 
excellent advice to give ; he feels that the 
fire of youth is all there, and that he has 
tested his immature theories by the touch- 
stone of experience. He believes that he 
takes a view at once generous and rational, 
that he knows what is what, has learned 
to perceive which of his old rash dreams 
and headlong energies were misguided, and 
which of them are fine and effective enthu- 
siasms. And yet he is forced to realise 
that others do not take the same view; 
that they think him narrow-minded and 
cautious, and quite unduly self-confident ; 
though it is undoubtedly true that the 
world is ruled, neither by the old, nor 
by the young, but by the middle-aged! 
Yet after all, perhaps the best force of 
youth lies in its inexperience, its belief that 
it will achieve the victories over prejudice 
aud stupidity which older people have 
failed to win. Youth laughs at the old dry 
maxims, and knows that its strength is 
inexhaustible ; and then it suddenly finds 
itself superseded in turn, and the dumb 
stubborn commonplaces as triumphant as 


' 
ever 


The Middle-aged Outlook 
And yet life has to be lived, even by 
middle-aged. And of one thing the elderly 


person must be very careful, and that is 


not to alienate the goodwill of vy unve! 


people. He must cultivate an attitude of 
critical sympathy ; he must not throw 
cold water on eager fancies, or pelt the 
ingenuous aspirant with his stale conclu- 
sions. He must not claim respect unless 
it is willingly conceded to him; he must 
not rejoice in making a youthful enthusiast 
look foolish. He must not monopolise con- 
versation, or welter with reminiscences 
He must want to know what the young 
people are thinking about, and watch the 
turn of the tide. And, above all, he must 
recognise that he is growing older, and that 
however successful he may feel in retaining 
the light-hearted and radiant outlook of 
youth, he must be content to be regarded 
with filial toleration rather than with equal 
camaraderie. 

I remember, when I was a schoolmaster 
of about thirty-six, I had a severe lesson 
on this point. I went into my schoolroom 
one day, a few minutes early, to get out 
some papers. ‘The boys dropped in; I was 
stooping down behind my desk, when a 
brisk youth arrived, slapped down. his 
books, and not secing me, said to the 
assembled class, ‘‘ Isn’t the old fellow in 
yet ?”’ That was a shrewd thrust, and 
gave me a good push down the vale ol 
years ! 


II 


NE of the things that is most deeply 
affected by the advance of time 1s 
one’s religion. As a schoolmaster, I used 
to think it the most pathetically moving 
thing to find that, try as one would, one 
simply could not hand on the fruits of one’s 
experience, spiritu il ethical, to ones 
boys. One would see a boy gaily proceed- 
ing along the wrong lines, courting disaster, 
cheerful, self-contident, bent on enjoy- 
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by temperament and circumstances, from 
ever coming under really evil influences. 
I had a very careful religious bringing-up, 
and the thought and language of religion 
was wholly familiar. I do not know how 
the mistake could have been avoided ; but 


(Photo by 


Mason and Co., Cambridge. 


the result was that I went to the University 
knowing a great deal about religion, with 
a large package, so to speak, of unques- 
tioned religious beliefs and religious prac- 
tices, which were yet wholly artificial 
things, and had no real relation to my 
actual life. I had a strong wsthetic taste 
for religious solemnities, for Gothic arches 


and church music; and religion was a 
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thing which lay apart from activity, a 
moving and pleasing occupation, a senti- 
ment, pure and beautiful enough, but not 
a thing which affected conduct, or mixed 
itself with the real current of life. It was 
interesting to analyse one’s temperament 
in the mild emotional light of orthodox 
faith ; but faith was not an inspiring, con- 
straining, urgent force; it did not encou- 
rage aspiration or intention, it did not 
mingle itself with friendship or ambition 
or activity. It was simply like a secluded 
carden, out of the din and dust, to which 
one could retire for gentle contemplation, 
and lose oneself in vague emotion. It was 
a very real thing ; but it was only a dis- 
tinct part of life ; it did not transfuse or 
transfigure ; it was rather a vague sort of 
poetry, comforting and uplifting. 


A Sermon by Moody 

Then at Cambridge I fell quite suddenly 
and unexpectedly under revivalist influ- 
ence. A sermon by the evangelist Moody 
made havoc of my gentle dreams. I saw 
myself drifting along in an easy, selfish, 
purposeless current. For a long time I 
made desperate attempts at a kind of 
mechanical conversion. I searched the 
Scriptures. I expected some sudden flash 
of light, some instantaneous illumination. 
‘his was not a brief and fitful energy, 
it was a long and patient striving for con- 
viction and peace, which did not so come : 
it continued all the rest of the time that 
I was at Cambridge. 


Tm N I went to be a master at Eton, 

and the plunge into practical work was 
it was what I 
really needed, definite and practical work, 
not solitary brooding. And then interests 
began to multiply : my pupils and, a few 
years later, the boys of my boarding hous« 
became intensely interesting. I was re 


ot 1mimense service to me 


sponsible for them, and my conception of 
religion drew farther away from vsthetic 
ind ceremonial lines, away from dogmatic 
questions and philosophical definitions, 
way from ecclesiastical influences even 
ind became more and more an ideal of life 
ind conduct, penetrated by emotion and 


It seemed to me that the ecclesias 


tical tradition was in many ways a fine 
kind of statesmanship, which might be 
interesting and even inspiring, but that 
it did not necessarily touch the essence of 
the matter. ‘The essence of it was what 
the Epistle calls the fruits of the Spirit ; 
an affair of the heart—love, joy, peace, 
purity, kindness, courage, honesty—out 
of which the conception of ecclesiastical 
citizenship might grow, but which eccle- 
siasticism did not necessarily produce or 
nurture. 

Most boys, it seemed to me, could 
dimly grasp a noble conception of life 
as a thing to be lived vigorously and 
fully ; could see that sin was the dark 
shadow of selfishness, a filching of low 
pleasures, and there were but few boys 
who at the outset did not shrink from sin 
as a thing from which they would desire 
to be free, if they could. It appeared to 
me that much of our method of dealing 
with evil was conventional and unbalanced. 


Eton Morals 

Boys were severely scolded and punished 
for breaches of rules which involved no 
moral transgression, while grave moral 
faults, such as unkindness, injustice, spite- 
fulness, uncharitableness, mischief-making, 
which flourish in an immature community, 
were hardly regarded at all. Selfish ambi- 
tion was actually encouraged, while we 
respected too much that strange concep- 
tien of schoolboy honour, which allows 
tyranny, vice, cruelty to exist without 
protest, and regards any giving of infor- 
mation on such subject to the authorities 
as a heinous and unpardonable crime 
leven the best boys considered that their 
responsibility was at an end if they kept 
themselves clear of evil, while almost the 
only combinations which existed were com- 
binations for a bad purpose. It was alla 
topsy-turvy sort of morality, and was based 
upon medieval chivalry rather than upon 
Christian principle 

Yet I thankfully confess that the 
veneral tone of Eton was infinitely better 
when I gave up my mastership than 
it had been when I was a boy. When 
I was a schoolboy, it was all a /atssez 
far policy neither at my private 
school nor at Eton did any master eve! 
directly speak to me ot matters of con- 
duct. But by the time that I came to 
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good there was influence 
kind being brought to bear 
lirectly on the boys—very strongly indeed 
at the private schools, where a pious exag- 
eration of the disastrous effects of sin 1s 
: ich an extent as to scare boys 


practise d to si 
when 


Jmost unduly and_ hysterically 

natural instincts begin to be felt; at 
Eton, too, there were many tutors who 
were speaking wisely, kindly, and sen- 


siblv to bovs about matters of conduct, 
welcoming confidences and offering syi- 
pathetic advice 

ike a public-school of 
nto an angelic resort, or 
ty, but can make it 


One canno 
bovs 


gTOwINE, 


i solemn soci one 


to a cl inded and courageous busi- 
ness, and strengthen weak hands; and 
af fully confess is being done 


lank ] 
lely at our English public schools. 


IV 


| GAV] ) masts rship at the age of 
forty-on ind after a year or two of 
terary work I went back to Cambridge 


Lecturer. 


The Supremacy of the Gospel 


And then very different idea of 





religion began to grow up in my mind. 
I began to see, after some experience of 
life, the infinite and divine supremacy 
f the pure Gospel I had been, I 
hink all long vaguely bewildered 
rather than troubled bv the critical and 
historical difficulties of the Gospel narra 
ve; but now I began to discern that 
hat matter was the core of the Gospel 
the pers and teaching of Christ 
it to regard the record itself as an 
Mallible product was a mistake. ‘The 
steric agglutination of wonder, the 
irvellous element, might, I saw, be 
( led as one would regard any other 
Human record: the error was to treat it 
though it were, so to speak, a dictated 
utobiography of our Saviour. An im- 
mense light was thrown on the subject by 


my findi: tudying the “ Fioretti’”’ of 
St. Francis of Assisi. I found there a record 

tiple persons, speaking with obvious 
ona fid { the life of a man of the 
highest s ll genius and insight. ‘The 
ersonalit St. Francis shone clearly 


ely definite and unmistak 
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able, but encumbered at every point by 
marvellous incidents, which I could only 
confess frankly I could not literally believe, 
and which yet in themselves testified to 
the almost stupefied respect with which 
the saint was regarded. 


The Things that Matter 

And so I came to see that when it came 
to reading the Gospel, I could quietly leave 
on one side events which must depend for 
their accuracy upon historical evidence 
and confirmation which simply cid not 


exist. I could neither affirm them nor 
deny them. 

But the personality of our Saviour 
seemed to me to shine out all the more 


radiantly from the mists which the very 
simpiicity of the recording minds cast 
about His path. ‘Their very crudity, their 


lack of critical and intellectual power 
was a relief, because if the men who 
recorded the tradition had been minds 
like Shakespeare or Plato, then they 


might conceivably have invented or embel- 
lished the personality they were describing. 
But the words of Christ, His matchless 
insight into human needs, the amazing 
clearness with which He disentangled com- 
plex problems, were things far beyond the 
reach of the simple souls who recorded His 
career on earth. It was an immense relief 


when I saw that I might discern Christ 
through the record rather than in the 
record. 


The essence of the teaching of Christ, 


as displayed in His parables, such as 
the Prodigal Son, and in the collected 
maxims of the Sermon on the Mount 


seemed to me to be an attitude of uncritical 
and unquestioning love, and the simplitica- 
tion of life by the frank disregard of all 
material desires and ambitions. 


It seemed to me that He set relations 
with others above all other duties or 
designs ; and that one was meant to go 
through life, just living with and for 
others, with no claims for comfort or 
recognition 

The Fatherhood of God, the Brother 


hood of Man, that was the constitution of 


His kingdom 


To that ideal my mind and heart did 
instant and entire allegiance; and I 
have never doubted again that I can 
profess myself a sincere and faithful 
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Christian. I believe that Christ spoke 
the very mind of God, and left a sacra- 
ment of unity and strength, for man to 
celebrate and receive. 


On the Wrong Tack 

Then it seemed to me that from the very 
moment of Christ’s death and sacrifice, 
the course of ecclesiastical development 
had been on the wrong tack, in the direc- 
tion of over-definition and complexity, 
and in a vain endeavour to harmonise with 
Christian principle the forces and claims 
of the world. 

Ambition, honour, patriotism, subot 
dination of classes, policy, authority, 
these seem to me to be human ele 
ments, which have been perhaps a little 
refined and purified by contact with 
Christian principle, but still things utterly 
alien to the spirit of Christ. They are 
natural enough, they are strong, gallant, 
high-hearted farces, but they cannot be 
Christianised. 

I believe that the duty of the Christian 
is to be generous, kindly, pure, simple, 
affectionate, and to believe in spite of 
evidence that other men are or would 
be so He must take no advantage; 
he must never do a harsh or vindictive 
thing for however good a motive ; he must 
be patient, forbearing, forgiving, sincere 
He must rebuke nothing but cruelty, mean- 
ness, worldliness, and even so it must be 
mainly by example. His only real concern 
must be to be laborious, orderly and 
peaceable. ‘The world may organise itself 
as it pleases, but that is no business of his 
I believe that there are Many people who 
are consciously or unconsciously living in 
this spirit ; but it is too often spoilt by a 
bewildered insistence on ecclesiastical tra 
dition and development, and by a pathetic 
attempt to combine it with a little personal 
ambition and reputation. 


Belief and Practice 

That is my belief, and of course it may 
be at once retorted on me that I do not 
in any sense live up to it ; it may be truly 
said that I love ease and comfort and 
reputation and respect ; yes, but that is 
frailty, and I do not believe in their value 
or their power for happiness. I accuse 
myself justly of these and many more 
faults; but any peace that I possess 
I owe to my feeble attempts to practise 
Christian principles. Jesus looked upon 
the young rich man who came to Him and 
asked Him an eager question, and loved 
him: and I do not doubt the love of 
God for me, though I do not obey God’s 
word and will as I would. 

I do not claim to be anything but 
a very frail and faulty being, and those 
who know me may exult over my failures 
if they will; but I seem to discern the 
way of peace and righteousness, and I 
follow it sincerely if feebly, hoping to 
see the salvation of God. No one, look- 
ing back at his life, can see a _ more 
patent series of failures than I can see 
in mv own life, considering mv advantages 

such timidity, greed, love of ease, mist 
ing of opportunities, Vain ambition, irt- 
ability, folly—a dreary catalogue! But I 
believe that we are here to gain experienc 
at all costs; to face it, to apprehend 
it; and that something is thus done for 
our spirit which can be won in no other 
way; while that the more we meet and 
use our chan the quicker will the 


progress be. 


Life is not easy, and it is not meant to 
be easy. I dread suffering, misfortum 
contempt, hostilit I fear death, I have 


few certainti nd many terrors; but I 
believe with all my heart in the Father 
intention of God, in the faith of Christ, 
in the power of love, and the life of the 
world to come. 
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CHRISTMAS IN 


LABRADOR 


Admirers of Dr. Grenfell and his work will be pleased to know that my 


Christmas Number will contain a special article by Dr. Grenfell, entitled 


“Christmas in Labrador.” The narrative will be illustrated by some charming 


photographs from the Doctor’s camera. 








THE BABY AND THE BEAR 


A Story of Children of the Wild 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


A STIFFISH b \ blow! over 
» ( ec in hore where 
( the water was fairly 


ruftled to Keep thie 


t too clearly that 
the edge of the ratt 

I ke the litth 

each other bois- 


; pinned 
Ol pruce pok 
which the Child 
> much 


boat or a canoe when 


ne had to make long 


drop one tly alot 

d but the Child wa 
i () uch t 
y \ t 1 yhisticated 
5 ded no subtleties 

1 1 were feedin 
( kl was having 


t large, but 


they trim-jawed, bright fellows, 


some of them not far short of the half-pound ; 


were clean, 


and the only blue-bottle in the ointment of 


the Child’s exultation was that Uncle Andy 


was not on hand to see his triumph. To be 
sure, th» proof would be in the pan that 
night, browned in savoury corn-meal after 
the fashion of the New Brunswick back- 


woods. But the Child had in him the makings 


of a true sportsman, and for him a trout had 
just one bricf moment of unmatchable per 
when it was taken off 


fection—the moment 


the hook and held up to be gloated over or 

coveted 
The ratt 

enough, by 


had been anchored, carelessly 
running an 
Phe Child’s 


end, 


inner corner lightly 


aground. weight, slight as it 


was, on the outer together with his 
occasional ecstatic, though silent, hoppings 
had little by little 


haphazard mooring. 


sutficed 
This the 


up and down, 


to ship the 
Child was tar too absorbed to notice, 


All at onee, havin ust slipped a_ nice 
























eyes his way, and clamouring 


THE QUIVER . 


half-pounder on to the forked stick which 


served him instead of a fishing-basket, he 
noticed that the wooded point which had 
right 
seemed to have politely drawn back. His 


turned 


been shutting off his view on the 
heart jumped into his throat. He 
ind there were twenty yards or so of clear 
: The 
raft was gently, but none too slowly, gliding 
out towards the tumbling white-caps. 
Always methodical, the Child laid his rod 
ind his string of fish carefully down on the 


water between the raft and the shore. 


logs, and then stood for a second or two 
quite rigid. This was one of those dreadtul 
things which, as he knew, did happen, some- 


times, to other people, so that he might read 
about it. But that it should actually happen 
! Why, it had 
reading some terrible adventure and suddenly 
found thrust 
midst of it All at once those white-caps out 


to him was as if he been 


himselt trembling into the 


in the lake seemed to be turning dreadful 


for him! He 


opened his mouth and gave two piercing 


tO LV tor 


hrieks, which cut the air like saws. 
What’s the 
ious voice from among the trees. 

Ile had 

And 


vanished. He 


matte shouted a very 

It was the voice of Uncle Andy. 
returned sooner than he was expected. 
Child’s 


everythin: 


instantly the terror 


knew that would be all right in 
just no time. 

‘I’m afloat. Jill’s 
iy !’’ he replied in an injured voice. 


Oh!” said Uncle 


raft’s carrying me 


Andy, emerging from 
the trees and taking in the situation You 
ive afloat, are you! I was afraid from the 
oise you made that you were sinking. Keep 

uur hair on, and l’ll be with you in five 
econds, And we'll see what Bill’s raft has 


itself after such extraordinary 


b Hnavioul 


thrust 
a dozen strokes of 


back 


Putting the into the water lh 


uit, overtook the 


canoe 
rait in 


} 


paddle, and pro eeded to 


» the shore in disgrace 


What on earth did you make those 
” demanded Uncle Andy, 


tow it 


lreadtful noises for 


istead of simply calling for me, or Bill 
» come and get you 

You see, Uncle Andy,” answered the 
hild, after some consideration, ‘‘ I was in 

urry, rather, and I thought you or Bill 

ht be ina hurry, too, if | made a noise 
ke that, instead of just calling.” 

Well, I believe,’”’ id Unele Andy, seat 


ing himself on the bank and getting out his 
pipe, “that at last the unexpected has 
happened. I believe, in other words, that 
you are right. I once knew of a couple of 
youngsters who might have saved themselves 
and their parents a lot of trouble if they 
could have such 
did at the right time. But 
or, at least, they didn’t ; 


things happened which I'll tell you about 


made some sound as you 
they couldn’t— 
and, therefore, 
if you like.” 

The Child carefully laid his string of fish 
in a cool place under some leaves, and then 
came and sat on the grass at his uncle’s feet 
to listen. 

They were an odd pair of youngsters,” 
began Uncle Andy—and paused to get his 


pipe gome,. 


They were a curious pair, and_ they 
eyed each other curiously. One was about 
five years old, and the other about five 
months. One was all pink and _ white, 


ruddy tan and fluffy gold, and the other all 
glossy black. One, in fact, was a baby, and 
the other was a bear. 

** Neither had come voluntarily 
and it 
hard to say which of the pair regarded the 
The bear, to be 
old, was more grown up, 


into this 
strange fellowship ; would have been 
other with most suspicion. 
sure, at five months 
more self-sufficing and efficient than the baby 
he had the disadvantage 
interloper. He had 
come to the raft quite uninvited, and found 
the baby in that 
of course, he rather expected the baby to 


at five years; but 
of feeling himself an 


possession! On account, 
show her white little teeth and snarl at him, 
and try to drive him off into the water. In 
that case, he would have resisted desperately, 
because he was in mortal fear of the boiling, 


seething flood. But he was very uneasy, and 
kept up a whimpering that was intended to 
be conciliatory ; for though the baby was 
small, and by no means ferocious, he regarded 
or of the raft, and it was 
that small and 


bec ome 


her as the posses 


an axiom ot the wilds very 


harmless-looking creatures might 


dangerous when resisting an invasion Ol 
their rights 
rhe baby, on the other hand, was 


momentarily expecting that the bear would 
bite her. Why else, 1f not 
from some such sinister motive, had he come 
when he had been travelling 
tree ? The tree looked 
interesting than her bare ralt, 


come ove and 
aboard her ratt 
eood 


on a perfectly 


oO much more 
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tirec 
bigg 
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on which she had been voyaging for over 
: an hour, and of which she was now heartily 
t tired. To be sure, the 


bieg:er than her own Teddy Bear at home, 


bear was not much 


3 which she was wont to carry around by one 
leg, or to spank without ceremony whenever 

But the 
y black of the stranger was quite unlike 


the mild and grubby whiteness of her Teddy, 


thought it needed discipline. 


1 his shrewd little twinkling were 
the bland 


of her uncomplaining pet. 


eyes 


ite unlike shoe-buttons which 


a iorned the ta 


She wondered when her mother would come 


ind relieve the strain of the situation. 
“ All at once the raft, which had hitherto 
vovaged with a discreet deliberation, seemed 
» be ted Boiling upthrusts of 
rent i by some hidden uneven- 


in the bottom, shouldered it horridly 





m beneat threatening to tear 1t apart, 
i lled eddies twisted it this way and 
t with lurches. The tree was 
n trom it | snatched off reluctant all 
by itself, 1 I ver and over in a fashion 
that must have made the cub rejoice to 
nk that he id quitted a refuge so 
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** She we he 
She saw her cub, lying curled up with 
his head in the baby’s arms "—p. 63 
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BEAR 


As a 


sweeping the 


eccentric in its behaviour. matter of 
fact, the raft 
over what was, at ordinary times, a series 
falls, a 
ledges which would have ripped the raft to 
bits. 
the immense 


flood was now 


of low succession of saw-toothed 
Now the ledges were buried deep under 

volume of the freshet. But 
they were not to be ignored for all that. 
And they made their submerged presence 
felt in a turmoil that became more and more 
terrifying to the two little 
the raft. 


Chere was just one point in the raft, one 


passenge rs on 


only, that was farther away than any other 


part trom those dreadful, seething-crested 


black surges—and that was the very centre. 
Che little bear backed toward it, whimpering 
and shivering, from his corner. 

“From her corner, directly opposite, the 
baby, too, backed towards it, hitching herself 
along, ind ey ing the waves in the silence ot 
the terror. She arrived at the same instant. 
Each was conscious of something alive, and 
with 
The 


and flung her arms 


warm, and _ soft, and comfortable 


motherly suggestion in the contact. 


baby turned with a sob, 
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about the bear. The bear, snuggling his 
narrow black snout under her arm as if to 
shut out the fearful sight of the waves, 
made futile efforts to crawl into a lap that 
was many sizes too small to accommodate 
him 

‘‘In some ten minutes more the wild 
ledges were past. The surges sank to foam- 
ing swirls, and the raft once more journeyed 
smoothly. The two little voyagers, recover- 
ing from their ecstasy of fear, looked at each 
other in surprise—and the bear, slipping 
off the baby’s lap, squatted on his furry 
haunches, and eyed her with a sort of guilty 
apprehension. 

“Here it was that the baby showed her- 
self of the dominant breed. The bear was 
still uneasy and afraid of her. But she, for 
her part, had no more dread of him whatever. 
Through all her panic she had been dimly 
conscious that he had been in the attitude 
f seeking her protection. 


Now, she was 
quite ready to give 1t—quit ready to take 
possession of him, in fact, as really a sort 
of glorified Teddy Bear come to life; and 
felt her authority complete Half 
coaxingly, but quite firmly, and with a note 
of command in her little voice which the 
animal instinctively understood, she said : 
‘Tum here, Teddy and pulled him back 
unceremoniously to her lap. The bear, 





with the influence of her comforting warmth 
till strong upon him, vielded. It was nice, 
when one was frightened and had lost one’ 
mother, to be cuddled so softly by a creatur 
that was evidently friendly in spite of the 
dreaded man-smell that hung about her. 
His mother had tried to teach him that 
that smell was the most dangerous of all thi 
warning smells his nostrils could encounter, 


} 


But the lesson had been most imperfectly 


learned, and now was casily forgotten. Ht 
was tired, moreover, and wanted to go to 
leep. So he snuggled his glossy, roguish 
face down into the baby’s lap, and shut hi 
eyes. And the baby, filled with delight ove 


I 
such a novel and jnteresting plaything 
hook her yellow hair down over his black 
fur and crooned to him a soft, half-articulate 
babble of endearment 
fhe swollen flood was comparatively 


quiet now, rolling full and turbid over thi 


drowned land and gleaming sullenly unde 
a blaze of sun. The bear having gone to 
eep, the baby presently followed his ex 
amp'e, her rosy face falling forward into 


black fur. At last the 
raft, catching in the trees of a 


his woody-smelling 
ubmerged 
islet, came softly to a stop, so sottly as not 
to awaken the little pair of sleepers. 

** In the meantime two distraught mothers 
quite beside themselves with fear and grief 
were hurrying down stream in search of the 
runaway raft and its burden. 

“The mother of the baby, when she saw 
the flood sweeping the raft away, was for 
some moments perilously near to flinging 
herself in after it. Then her backwoods 
common sense came to th: rescue. She 
reflected in time that she could not swim- 
while the raft, on the other hand, could and 
did, and would carry her treasure safely 
Wading waist-dee} 
through the drowned fields behind the hous« 


enough for a_ while. 


she gained the uplands, and rushed dripping 
along the ridge to the next farm, where, as 
she knew, a boat was kept. This ftarm- 
house, perched on a bluff, was sate from all 
floods ; and the farmer was at home, con- 
gratulating himself. Before he quite kn 
what was happening, he found himself being 
dragged to the boat—for his neighbour was 
a strenuous woman, whom few 1n the sett! 
ment presumed to argue witl d it w 
plain to him now that she was labouring 
under an unwonted excitement It wa 
until he was in the boat, with the oars in his 
hands, that he ithered clearly what 
happened. TI however, he bent to t 
oars with a will which convinced even that 
frantic and ve ent mother t nothing 


better could be demand 





logs and wreck | uprooted tre t bo 
went urging down the fl 1, ow t 
woman sat stilt erect in the stern, her fa 
white as death, her cyes stat far 
while from time to time 1 muttered 
phrasc v1 i | i aby | 
ne off on a isure-trip \ t lea 
and wa I to be called 1 
lor it 
“The other mother had t cepel 
more immediate cause tor angu ( ! 
to the bank wher he had left he cub 
the tree, she found the bank caved 1n, a! 
tree and cub together vanished. Unlike the 
baby’s mother ( dd swim; but she 


knew that she could run faster and farther. 


In stoic silence, but with a look of pit 
anxicty in her « he started on a gallop 
down th | f-cli | ‘ ‘ nberu 
the h ip of debt nd swiml the deep, 
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thrusting the cub angrily aside, clutched 
the baby hysterically to her breast, sobbing 
over her, and muttering strange threats of 
what she would do to her when she got her 
home, to punish her for giving so much 
trouble. The baby did not seem in the 
least disturbed by these threats—to which 


‘*He rowed rapidly away, just as the old bear Drawn by 
dragged herself up upon the raft.’’—p. 64. Warwick R fe 
beaten rrom the man in the boat was listening with a 
‘rrin—but when her mother started to carry 
tt, b wed l her to the boat she reached out her arms 
ther kk d out rebelliously for the cub. 
yout k ld t Won't go wivout my Teddy Bear,’ she 


innounced with tearful decision. 









THE 


*** Ve’d better git a move on, Mrs. Mur- 
doch,’ admonished the man in the boat 


‘ Here’s the old b’ai comin’ alter her 


young ‘un, an I’ve a notion she ain't 
exackly ca’m.’ 

“The woman hesitated. She was will 
enough to indulge the baby’s whim, thi 
she felt in her heart that it was 
ome respects her fault that the raft had 
distance to that 


more so as 
otaway. She measured the 
formidable black head, cleaving the waters 
some thirty yards away. 

““* Well,’ said she, ‘we may’s well take 
the little varmint along, if Baby wants him.’ 
And she stepped over to pi k up the now 
hrinking and anxious cub. 

‘You quit that, an’ git into the boat, 
quick!’ ordered the man, in a voice of curt 
uthority. The woman whipped round and 
stared at him in amazement. She was 
accustomed to having people defer to her ; 
and Jim Simmons, in particular, she had 
always considered such a mild-mannered 
man, 
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Git in!’ reiterated the man, in a voice 
that she found herself obeying in spite of 
herself. 

“* T)’ye want to see Baby et up afore yer 
eyes ?’” he continued sternly, hiding a erin 
beneath the sandy droop ot his big mous- 
taches. And with the baby kicking and 
wailing, and stretching out her arms to the 
all-unheeding cub, he rowed rapidly away, 
just as the old bear dragged herself up 
upon the raft 

“Then Mrs. Murdoch’s wrath found words, 
and she let it flow forth while the man 
listened as indifferently as if it had been the 
whistling of the wind. At last she stopped. 

“* Anything more to say, ma’am ?’ he 
asked polite ly. 

‘Mrs. Murdoch snorted a negative. 

** Then all J hev to say,’ he went on, ‘ is, 
that to my mind mothers has rights. That 
there b’ar’s a mother, an’ she’s got feelin’s 
like you, an’ she’s come after her young ’un, 
like you—an’ I wasn’t agoin’ to see her 


” 


robbed of him,’ 
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A NEW COMPETITION 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Our last Competition—for Quotations—gave my readers 
of a literary turn of mind their chance; now it is the turn 


of my artistic friends to try their hands and brains. 


I have decided that our next Competition shall be for 


ILLUMINATED TEXTS. 


As usual, I shall give several months for competitors 


to choose their subjects and execute their work, but I make 
this preliminary announcement to set readers thinking and 


planning. 


The list of prizes to be awarded, the conditions of 
entry, the date of closing, and fuller particulars of the 
Competition will be given in the December issue. 


THE EDITOR. 


THE WRITER OF “THE ROSARY” 


Mrs. FLORENCE L. BARCLAY: Her Home and her Message 


By MORLEY ADAMS 


Readers of Mrs. Barclay’s article earlier in this issue will be interested to 
know something of the home life and the work of this popular writer. 


T°: 1 tact with Mrs. Barclay, me feel that | could do so. In a word, her 
The Rosary,” 1s as re- visit was an inspiration, 
( She 1s all lite and 
You forget that she is A Kindly Action 
books total a mullion During the course of conversation I 
that the literary lon ot the happened to mention that all our girls were 
t you are in the pre- interested in her books 
o is longing to do you ‘*T should so much like to see them,” 
ll her all your troubles, said Mrs. Barclay, and straightway she 


was taken off to our 
typing room, and she 
chatted away to the 


\ typists, a word or 
¢ two ot encourage- 
ment and inspiration 
, to each, and then 
: insisted upon being 
x { supplied with all 
their names, and be 
And side each was written 
‘ the name of which 
ed 1k ot Mrs. Barclay’s 
book she liked best. 
Ti And the same even 
K¢ ing a huge parcel of 
‘ books Was delivered, 
| each one signed by 
| the authoress and 
Stree containing a_ kindly 
| message and the 
( name of the girl fo 
whom the book was 

I felt intended 
d Mrs. Barclay 1s in- 
tensecly human, and 
she possesses all the 
power and magnet 
ism of her beautiful 
love stories; wher 
K ever she rocs her 
personality is telt, 
( t and her strong emo 
rite t 1 | tional temperament 
t carries everyone with 
Clore nad her. She is, above 
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all, an idealist, and she carries us upward 
into the lovely and magical world of her 
own exaltation. 


The Author’s Ideals 

Mrs. Barclay writes fiction because it is 
more beautiful than fact, and her heroes 
and heroines are more lovely, lovable and 
noble than the men and women we meet, 
but not more noble and lovable and lovely 
than Mrs. Barclay sees that they may be. 

In appearance Mrs. Barclay is youthful, 
and her bounding spirits and laughter 
remind you of one of her own charming 
heroines. It is hard to realise when one 
sees Mrs. Barclay for the first time that she 
is the mother of six grown-up daughters 
and two sons, who are grown men, one of 
the latter being a Bush parson. 

Her husband is the Rev. Charles Barclay, 
the Vicar of Hereford Heath, and the 
Vicarage is just the environment in which 
one would imagine “‘ The Rosary ”’ to have 
been written. 

rhe Vicarage stands on an eminence over- 
looking charming hills, Hatfield and St. Albans 
on the horizon. Around it lies a glorious 
garden, brilliant with gay flowers and sweet 
with their perfumes. Across the garden is 
1 small picturesque brick and stone cottage 
which constitutes Mrs. Barclay’s writing- 
rooms. Much of her writing has been done 
amid the sweet-smelling flowers and the sing- 





Mrs. Barclay’s Writing Rooms. 


ing of the birds, but, like so many authors, 
Mrs. Barclay writes just where she happens 
to be staying at the time; for instance, 
“The Following of the Star was started 
whilst she was at St. Moritz, and I believe 
that I am right in saying that her latest 


novel, rhrough the Postern Gate,’ was 


entirely written on the Atlantic. ‘“ The 
Following of the Star,” it 1is_ interest- 
ing to note, was partly written at the 
famous Villa Trollope, in Florence, where 
George Eliot wrote ‘‘ Romola,’’ and where 
Mrs. Browning, Maxwell Gray, and Lord 
Lytton often stayed. This spot is still 
one beloved by authors and composers, for 
among the present generation of writers it 
has been used by Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett (author of “ Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy”’), Mr. Thomas Hardy, and Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts. 

It is interesting to know that Mrs. Barclay 
is now busy with a new novel which is to 
be published next autumn. 


The Author’s Home Life 

Mrs. Barclay’s home life is an ideal one, 
and the Vicarage combines the charm that 
is peculiar to an English village Vicarage, 
and I can 
imagine no more alluring combination. In 


with the delights of a farmhouse, 


the meadows adjacent to the tennts-courts 


the vicar’s cows are quictly browsing, for 


Mr. Barclay is perhaps as much “ squire” 
as vicar. Near by 1s 
the little church: 

7 “ How like an image of 


repose it looks, 
That ancient, | ly, and 
sequester’d pile! 
S.lence abides in each 
led aisle, 


And on the grey spire 





In one of the win- 
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clay’s writing - rooms 
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spreading branches 
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tit-bits for the robins. 
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Mrs. Barclay at the Vicarage. 


( rrounds het 
I a tried 
ec of lite because it did not, in her estimation, come 
up to her present standard. This meant 
A Conscientious Writer the deliberate throwing away of thousands 
\ eristic of Mrs. Barclay of pounds, for, needless to say, publishers 
and her own know were extremely anxious to purchase the 
i] her mission. She manuscript. 
ind it can be said 
{ this object is not a The Power of Love 
if irse she is glad to Mrs. Barelay has proved that love has 
t t that her books have still its ancient power, and that sane senti- 
vw who has had ten ment is still the dynamic that moves the 
with Mrs. Barclay o1 multitude Hier message and her style have 
that this money is swayed hundreds of thousands of hearts, and 
ntious clergyman re the secret of het power Is not tar to seek. 
ken up in his church Neither epigram, rhetori nor startling 
ibout the new heaven incident is found in her stories; she just 
er vision As one ot tells a simple story ina simple, unatfected 
ecently remarked to me, manner, and the theme is the old, ola one, 
know how much she has for all her stories are love stories—stories 
of an infinite tenderness, of men and women 
\ ot her disregard fon of like passions as we are, who love and lose 
vorth ot her book and and lose to win 
é‘ to rightly interpret het As may be expected in so sympatheti 
rt time ago, when, on a nature, Mrs. Barclay is a great lover of 
Ms. of a few years ago, nature-—the garden, trees, and the birds are 
, med it to the flames her constant detight. 
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She is devoted to her pets. In the grounds 
of the Vicarage is a small mound on which 
blooms a rine of forget-me-nots; this 1s 
the grave of “ Veter a pet dog which 
figures under that name in Mrs. Barclay’s 
Mistress of Shenstone.’”’ An- 
Pekingese who 


novel “ The 
other favourite is a litth 
rejoices in the name of ‘‘ Mike,’’ and shares 
the affections of his mistress’s heart with 
“ Roy,” a delightful rough-haired terrier. 
“Peter” is seen in Mrs. Barclay’s arms in 
our illustration, a photo taken on the steps 
leading into the garden at Hereford Ileath. 


Kteaders of he Rosary will remember 
the toucan belonging to the Duchess, and 
should you ever be fortunate enough to 
visit the Rectory at Hereford Heath, you 
may see this delightful bird in real life. He 
rejoices in gorgeous plumage, and, of course, 


is called “* Tou-Tou.”’ This taking of objects 


near at hand and surrounding them with 
romance accounts for much of the charm in 
M Barclay’s noy 
Then each of the perky little robins that 
come to pick up the scattered tit-bits under 
the Japanese dwarf tree are looked upon as 
ind another songster which sings and 
warbles—to the amazement of the robins 
thing in the nature of a fraud, but a 
ry valuable one withal It isasmall silver 


richly inlaid with rubies and diamonds 


You touch a sp nd behold, out of the 
box hoy a very lite-like but very tiny 
enamelled bird which sits on the hd and 
trill t merry lay The song ended, the 


little songster, with a click that might well 
ippears into the box, to 


wait the touching of the magic spring 


The Leyion Bible Class 


Mrs. Barclay is an earnest and enthusiastic 


Christ worke! d deep student of the 
Bible Hler Bible Class at Leyton has become 

nuch-loved institution, and is attended 
l upwards of five hundred members, who 
com from. the urrounding parishes lo 
t congregation Mi Barclay gives what 

ht be called i B.ble lecture \ a 
peaker Mi Barclay 1s as attractive a he 


is a writer; she has a sweet musical voice 


lear diction, and a most compelling style 


She is also organi t her husband’s church 
da keen and clever musician, the charming 
etting to “ At even ere the sun was set,” 


reproduced with her article on another page 
is her own composition. Music is an in 
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he tells how one Sunday 
The Following 


spiration to her, and 
morning the inspiration olf 
of the Star’”’ came to her. “ I saw,” says 
Mrs. Barclay, “ with pertect distinctness as 
] pk yed, a young clergyman in a_ villag 
church, and behind a_ pillar, which bore 
Christmas decorations, I saw a virl. I felt 
though I know not how, that these two in 
fluenced each other Later on in my hous 
of quiet I learned their story By tea-tim 
that same afternoon | had worked it out.’ 
It is interesting, but difficult often, to 
trace the source of a writer's genius; it is 
seldom hereditary, but in the case of Mrs 
interesting to learn that it 
was her aunt, Mi: 


Barclay it is 
Charlesworth, who wrote 
that Sunday School ciassic, 
Children,” itself a book which has had an 


‘* Ministering 
enormous vogue, 


“The Rosary” 


It was not until was forty-six—thre 


years ago—-that Mrs. Barclay wrote “ Th 


Rtosary,”’ and Messrs. Putnam 


TCCOErNI 


its beauty in Iengland and 





America | created nothing 
ol a sé nsation 1 ( book Wal rcVi¢ wed an 
reviewed favourably, as are thousands ot 
books in the course of a yeal It is delighttu 


to know that the critics did not 
it, and “ The Rosary ” is a stmking monu- 
ment to their lack of appreciation re 
and wh 
and loved 


JOO, 000 copies have 


wind bloweth where it listeth, 
the critics missed the publi aw 


In less than two years 


been sold, and, mark you, a 1x-shulling 
book. To tho not familar with the 
tatistics of book-selling it may be point 


out that this is 400 time the sale ol tl 


average novel, 


The Best in Love and Life 
All Mrs. Barela books bear the impres 


I 
of her religion; she writes of the things that 
are lovely and pure and tru ILer mussion 
is to show what human nature is capabl 
of being rather than to iw what it 


We must ever strive to see the best in lil 
and love, and so it corses about that th 
novels of Mr Barclay 
bell Mon 1 
with all the highest sanctions of the Chris 
tian religion, and in which the Scriptural 
quotations and allusions are reverent and 


apt, and reveal a fine puitual perception 


1 ” 


on the part of the authore 
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ii t rm grow and the | 
s % rd breath overt 


plough day Hlow great the value which this truth 
d,. to think, to love teaches us to attach to each single day. 
these are the thin that Whether it be a day of health or sickness, joy 
I or sorrow, rest or work, of struggle or victory, 
let the chiet thought with which you receive 
+ & it in the morning thanksgiving be this 
Our Spheres of Daily Life “A day that the Father gave: 1n it I may 
I must—-become more closely united to 
W th call” to the — Jesus Rev. ANDREW MURRAY. 
\ n’s vocation to be ae m 
ae a. 3 umes Daily Prayer 
in walt af a ' my morning prayers [ look up, and 
ae cae ied Guia 1 picture God the Father with His 
| parent, the prompt hands full of rhe sings wisdom, power, 
re, a newspaper advert strength and love—all the things Ll want 
; eons chemen _ for my day’s work. I know [ must work tor 
sn than’ aiealeme mail them, | know I must ask for them | must 
( i God to be a physician have them fresh every day, because the 
iecaltiel cliteta boots: manna only lasted for the day. You cannct 
r math sien tila do to-day’s work on yesterday’s manna, ot 
ah eee emnetenle Ife tO-morrow’s; it must be received day by 
, ea prophet has called day Bisnoep WINNINGTON INGRAM. 
1 ul ist »>do1s to abide ad + 
iH His companionship and Daily Guidance 
* \ ben ith Tis eye and | WILL instruct thee and teach thee 
lL whilst doing the most in the way which thou shalt go; 
( day growin weetelr will guide thee with Mine eye There are 
l l I. M many little turnin mn the course of the 


_— |" 


The Opportunity of the Day 
time had riven to 
form of one long, unbroken 

exhausted 


man in the 


day, 


bet n 


would have ind overwhelmed 
him; the change of day and night continu- 
KEBLI ally recruits and recreates his powers. 
Only the care and the work of each day have 


| to be undertaken—the day’s portion in its 


Ossoms 
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day concerning which we need to know God’s 
will, as well as in the great thoroughfares 
of our journey through life. It is for the 
silent but unmistakable indications of His 
eye that we need to be watching if we would 
abide in His will. How great and momentous 
are the consequences that sometimes turn 
upon one trivial event, or that hang upon 
a single step. So if we would know the 
most blessed, the truest of all kinds of 
Divine leading, we must understand what 
it is to live so near to God, and to walk with 
such a vigilant spirit, that His eye alone is 
enough to indicate to us what He would 
have us do and the way He would have us 
take Kev. Evan H. Hopkins. 
ca te 


Work and Contemplation 
HE woman singeth at her spinning-wheel 
A pleasant chant, ballad or barcarole ; 

She thinketh of her s upon the whole 

Fay move than of the flax and yet the reel 

Is full, and avifully hey fingers feel 

With quick adjustment, provident control, 

The lines, too subtly twisted to unroll, 

Out ft 1 perfec t thread I hence appea! 

To the deay Christian Church that we may do 








Our Father’s business in these temples mivk 
Thus swift and steadfast—thus intent and 
While thus, apart fron muy souls pursue 
Some high, caim, sphes tune, and prove our 
The better for the eetness of our song 
Mrs. BROWNING 
.s te 
Life’s Littles 
chee stewardship of life has its littles 
With most of us it is only natural to 
be impatient of little things, because we are 


inxious for results, and so fond of success 


1 of things grand and showy Pride 
tes the littles in life contemptible and 
unworthy of notice Ambition says they 
are a nuisance Ceniu protesses to iwnore 
them. Brilliancy iys they are amazingly 
dull and stupid Ilence it is that life’s 
little have 0 few lovers and so little notice 
(;reat and small, bi and little, are, after 
ull, very deceptive term In God's view, 
it we think little is often of vast import 
Lite littlhes must be weighed as well 
measured Quality goes for more than 
quantity Indeed, it is only the great who 
conscientiously and lovinely attend to littl 
thing and it is such attention that makes 
them great Do not, | pray you, neglect 
lite little Kev. KR. H. Loven 


Selections sent in by Miss M. H. Stannard, B 


Y Father, teach me the value of little 
M times and of little things. May I 
know the worth of the moment and ‘the 
trifle. May I light every deed with the 
light of life. May every moment go away 
laden with sanctified supplication and 
service.—Rev. J. H. Jowerr. 


t te 


The Christian’s Daily Life 


HE ideal Christian life is the life in which 
the Lord is gloritied and manifested 
amidst the manifold relative duties and 
labours of the life of home, of citizenship 
of public ministry, of active evangelisation, 
It is a life in which the cross is daily carried 

the cross, not of our wilful and ambitious 
choosing, but of the Lord’s humbling and 
searching allotment in the daily path 

Bright with a_ secret happiness, long 
suffering with a deep and genuine surrender 
the spiritual man will be faithful in every 
particular of duty. He will, tor the glory of 
his Master, and that he may be truly service- 
able among his fellows for Ilim, watch and 
pray over his own acts and habits; over 
bed, and board, and _ literature ind com- 
panionship, and recreation and imagination 
and tongue. He will humbly, recollectedly 
with decision, bring the whole of his life 
hour by hour, to his glorious Master for 
orders and for discipline He will * keep 
under his body, and bring it into subjection, 
by a steadily maintained surrender of it as 
‘‘a living sacrifice,” in all its faculties, t 
Him of whom it is written, “ the body 1s 
for the Lord, and the Lord tor the bedy 
For the spiritual mar a true self-surrende 
is the deep secret of a true clf{-control.— 
Bisnop HanpLtey Mou. 





te * 
ND in the end the soul learnt, throug 
A tears and much pain, that holiness 
is an infinite Compassion for others that 
ereatness 1s to take the common things ol 
this life and walk truly amor them ; that 
h ippine is a great love and much serving 
KALPH IRON 
te tm 
OLY Father may I remember that 
i | this day I have to do more than mak 
a living: | have to make r dite May | not 
spoil the one in seeking to gain the other 
May the way in which I earn my daily bread 
also bring sustenance to my nul KEV. 


ymley, Kent, for the Quotations Competition. 
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The Story of a Stormy Hallowe'en 


By HELEN 


HAT a storm! and the wind is still 
W setting highe I'm afraid there’s 
not the least chance of the Ramsays coming 
from Craigit r of any other one getting 
here to-night id Joan Murray, leaning 
her forehe he pane—against which the 
chill. sleetvy rain was being dashed in white, 
pelting sheet nd trying to peer out into 
the quickl falling night 
Beyond limpse of wet gravel-sweep 
nd sodd¢ n there was nothing to be 
een but the tall, black, sentinel pines guard- 
the vhich were swaying like 
shing re in the furious blast All else 
is lost in the swirling, wind-driven must 
which shrouded glen and hill. Behind her, 
in ry trast to the pallid dreariness 
nd the f combat without, was the big 
firelit draw room, looking its best at that 
t of 1 when the deepening dusk 
without nd the dancing flames’ within 
veave a glar r of light and shadow, which 
kindly « cs deficiencies and veils growing 
habbit And that the Murrayfield draw- 
ing-r growin woetully shabby, 
thoug t r lost its air of comfort, its 
tres infully aware She was a 
ddl y, looking, lke her room, 
omfort if rather worn Hier stout, 
itronl re erved as a foil to the lim, 
lis] ly outlined against the 
tall ve the room was shabby 
eadtfull bby, but what was to be done 
t r Oo many sons to put out 
1 the ! nd a brood of younger children 
r Mrs. Murray had asked 
that n often enough But now 
t er at hand to it Some- 
! done, and very easily done, 
it to er, and surely it was het 
uty to for rd it by all means in her power, 


ne r : 
\ } } 1 ] 
‘ ne al yveTred 





WALLACE 


“Tf they're wise, they won’t attempt it, 
I fear there 
before 
upset 


and I don’t suppose they will. 
will be down 
morning, that 
your father still more, and I’m sure he has 
with a 


a great many trees 


worse luck, and will 
enough to worry him, poor man!” 
and an anxious glance at the tossing 
the by, I hear the 
Kamsays are expecting Captain Lisle. If 
he arrives in time, they'll likely bring him 
to-night—if they that is. I don’t 
know, though, if he'll be very keen to come 
here and the Rushfords after all the 
changes at Glenisla—but that’s an old story 


sigh, 
pines without. ‘* By 


come, 


mect 


now, and it’s quite wonderful how he has 
got on, and what a name he has made 
for himself already. Pity his poor father 


wasn't spared to know!” 

At the mention of Lisle’s name, the girl in 
the window recess had started violently, and 
if her slender figure had swayed like one of 
the rocking pines without, the friendly dusk 
hid it. 
the rain-dimmed glass as Mrs 


She pressed her face more closely to 
Murray went 


on: 

‘But with Cis Rushford here, and the 
Forresters, we'll do very well by ourselves, 
and the children won't mind, so long as 
they're allowed to ‘dook’ for their apples, 
and get as wet as they like. Poor dears, I 
like them to enjoy themselves while they 
can,”’ and again came the rather ostentatious 
sigh. ‘“ But 1 must give Flora a word about 
that.” 

“Flora would say that this is just the 


night for Hallowe'en. All the spirits, which, 


1 am sure, she still believes are let loose for 
the oc might be riding the blasts to- 
night,”’ 
window, and speaking in a low, careful voice, 

Phat likely to disturb 


children fanciful,” 


asion, 


said Joan, coming slowly from the 


nonsense 1s not 


the they are not said 
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Mrs 
thought of her sturdy 


slight smile at the 
healthy flock. 

But as her stepdaughter came into the 
circle of the firelight she 
at her, and the smile faded, for Joan, alas, 


Murray, with a 


looked anxiously 


romantic, and at 


that 


was fanciful and 


present 
it was urgently needful she should be 
sensible 
‘“Joan,”’ she said significantly, ‘ Cis Rush- 
ford will be 
I know,” the girl tossed 
slight 
I don’t think he will go this time without 
indeed, 1 


only 
leaving to-morrow.’”’ 

back over her 
shouldet 


won't He 
father, 


Joan, dear, have 


his answer ; know he 


has said as much to yout and you 
what his views ar¢ : 
thought that 
mean to your father, and to your 
and—to all 1 am not 
and 

can't expect to have the 
you, but you 

Oh, ves, | 
Joan impatiently 

Did she 


marriage for het 


know 


enough of all it would 


brothers, 


your own mother, 


my dear though I’ve done my best, | 


influence with 


Sale 
know 


know—I know !"’ exclaimed 


not know too well what a wealthy 
would mean to the whole 


and above all, how it would relieve 





poor, dear dad ling with the deepening 


difficulties of an impoverished landowner in 


world to whose favour birth and blood are 


no longer a passport, and whose smile can 


mly be bought nowadays at a heavy and 


ever-increasing price ? Now it seemed to her 
that she had known it ever since old M1 
Rushfo1 had bought Glenisla from thei 
old friends the Lisle and had lavished hi 
money on it in sad contrast to poor, dwind- 
| Murrayfield ; but of late the knowledge 
had become a haunting consciousne and 
not need her stepmother to pre it 

Your father and I would never urge a 


mere worldly marriage on 
money ike M 
hen Joan 


you just for 
Murray was savine 


| 


found herself listenir 


in Phere nothing against ¢ 
thir in his favour rathet everyone lke 
nd you like him, too——you know uu 


ugh,’ assented 
paticnce 


nm My 
Murra triumphantly ; nut 





the butler, came in with the 


Mr. Murray 


follo l, a thin, dark 


delicate features 
look of 


swiltly 


whose SO like Joan’s— 


wore a habitual anxiety. He 


glanced from his wife to his 


daughter, and the eager, yet half-abashed, 
said more than all Mrs. 
rhe girl's heart grew hot 


could not meet 


question in his look 
Murray's urgency 
within her; she that wistful 
entreaty in her father’s eyes, and yet how 
to satisfy it? She hastily rose and slipped 
away. 

All Hallows Eve, or 
its Scottish 


stitions 


Hallowe'en, to give it 


name, with its strange super- 
divining the 
future, which have survived through genera 
still 


night 


and: quaint rites fo1 


tions, lingers on, chiefly as a prime 
traditions 
Murrayfield 


the children. 


frol for children, and its 
by the 
The 
spite of the 
amply 


were duly honoured at 
grown-ups as well as by 
dinner was a lively on in 
missing guest whose absence was 


accounted for by the clamour of the gale, 
made itself heard in every 
the talk and lau 
were at 
there 
a light-hearted pau 
all the 


already breathle 


which pause of 


ter Some of 


I m { ** the boys” 
id college, then 


brother and. sister, 


home from 
were the 
and Cis Rushford, while 
ssert, 


children came down for de 


anticipating the even- 


ing’s delight 

Amid the hubbub of their shrill, voung 
Voce Joan ilence was but littl noted, 
save by voung Kk ford, who was keenly 
watching the pale, abstracted loveliness of 
her face It was perhaps little wonder that 


he interpreted that silence and abstraction 


in his own fashion, and according to his own 
heart's desire Phe son of a self-made man, 
he had all his fathet hrewdne under the 
school and university polish he had readily 
taken on, and quite able to appraise 
his value as a itor to a * penniless lass 
vi' a lang pedigree’ like Joan Murray. Her 
parents, he kne vere on hi ide, there was 
9 serious rival in the field, Joan and he 
were very good 1 t, then, stood 
between him and hoy Nothing, he 


beheved ; then hould not to-night see 


their glad jiulfilment 

He might have looked higher, as his father 
ometimes reminded him, but what was more 
money to hit d he would rather please 
himself than bu titled wife And that 
little wisttul delicate face of Joan with its 
shadowy eves and the proud lift of the dark 
young head, had caught his faney from the 
first nd had pleased him more and mere, 








it one man in it, and he was 


ly, desper itely.’’—p 
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Now he sat gazing at her, not exactly in 
a love dream—dreaming was little in his 
nature—but clearly recognising that here was 
the one woman he desired, and that have 
her he would, and planning very definitely 
a future which such a charming wife would 
adorn, and in which he would be very good 
to her. 

Rushford was not mistaken in believing 
that Joan was thinking of him, but he would 
have been dumbfounded if he could have 
read her thoughts aright. Like the ceaseless 
cry of the wind making itself felt through all 
other sounds, two words kept up a constant 
undercurrent of debate in the girl’s mind. 


Why not—why not ?—her stepmother’s 


question ceaselessly haunted her as she 
looked at the clustering, flaxen heads of the 
children, at the eager young faces of her 
brothers, at her father’s look of haggard 


care under his would-be smile. 

Why could she not do this thing and lift 
that cloud from his beloved face, and open 
their way through the world to the boys ? 
Why not—why not ? 

rhe question became yet more insistent 
as she glanced at the young man opposite: 
Rushford was an excellent specimen of 
the well-dressed, well-groomed, well-looking 
young Englishman who toils not, but with 
a suggestion of pith and purpose about him 
often lacking in his type. She liked him 

Why couldn’t she like him a 
enough to justify her doing this 


well enough. 
little more 


thing ; why couldn’t she trust herself to 
him—why—why ? 
Like a flood of light came the answer, 


bewildering, revealing. She could not love 


Cis Rushford, because her love was already 
wholly given. Now she knew why a name 
long unheard had thrilled through every 


why the fever in he1 
her had 


fibre ; now she knew 
blood, the tumult in 
mounted with the rising fury of the storm ; 
had listened so 
sound of arrival, why she had been tossed 
to and fro 


thoughts, 


why she eagerly for any 


between trembling hope and 
Now 


Rushford : 


sickening disappointment. she knew 


why she could not trust because 


that love, all unconfessed and unacknow 
ledged as it was, had quickened her woman's 
instinct to divine an alien nature in him, 
and to shrink from it Yes, now she knew 
Phere had been no need to question her- 
elf thus when, in her wakening woman- 
hood he and Allan Lisle had met so 


often and had found it so sweet and sp 
natural to be together that last happy 
summer before he had left for India, 
And now, as the past leaped to quick lif 
again, the glow of warmth and light around 
her died away into twilight dimness, and th 
rush of the wind became the swift babble of 
the Isla Water. 
placent, 
through the soft summer dusk a face, pale, 


She saw Rushford’s com- 
possessive smile no longer, but 
strained and eager, was gazing into hers, 
She and Allan Lisle were standing for the 
last time on the bridge over the Isla. He 
had only said he had asked 
no pledge of the cighteen-year-old girl, but 


Good-bye ”’ ; 
as their eyes had met, as their hands had 
clung together in that last clasp, no words 
seemed needed. 

But all that was five years ago, and then 
had come the crash at Glenisla, and the old 
friends had gone to make room for the new- 
comers, and Allan had never returned from 
India, where he had already made a name 
for himself. Had he ever thought again of 
that sunset night upon the bridge, did he 
remember their Hallowe'en games in the old 
Then she forced her 


to the present. 


schoolroom long ago ? 
thoughts back Everyone 
was rising and streaming upstairs to the big 
nursery, where Flora, the old Highland nursé 


waited with quiet, unconscious dignity 


As J yan fol- 


receive them into her domain. 
lowed, she asked herself if she had any rigl 
to let a bygone dream come between her and 
Allan had never written ; 
he had allowed her to hear by mere chance 


pressing realities. 


Now he was at Craigie, only 
bleak 


of his return. 


some miles away across the moors, 


desolate miles indeed, still, had he chosen, 
he might have joined again in the revels at 
Murrayfield to-night ; but, apparently, h 
had let the him! <A smile of 
disdain hardened the young let her 
wanted t 


storm daunt 
mouth. 


learn the lesson he doubtless 


teach her, or rather he had probably long 
ago forgotten that any lesson might bé 
needed. So much the better then! 


There was a lull in the riot in the nursery. 
sin the huge tub had been 
old-fashioned wa\ 


The floating appl 
ducked for in the good 
with joyous squealing and splashing The 
then 
the apples they were now munching, 
burning their nuts 
nobody 


children, wet-locked, faces shining hk 
were 
gathered round the fire, 
‘It’s all nonsense, of course 
] 


nowaday 


beheve these protested 


IN THE OLD MIRROR 


Rushford, with rather unnecessary emphasis, 





en all possible couples having been 
burned,” Jack, the ringleader of ‘“‘ the 
childre dropped two nuts into the fire, 
erving wi h, ‘‘ Here’s Cis and Joan !’ 
Joan straightwav leaped out of 
the fire ac he room, while “ Cis”’ had 
nt up teady flame. 
Don’t be too sure of that, my boy,”’ said 
Angus Murt Here’s Flora, who used to 
rdle our voung blood by awful tales of 
Hallowe’et people sowing hempseed 
onlight, and eating apples before the 
ass to find out their future, and seeing 
fearsome t death’s heads and so forth 
instead of their true love. Come, Flora, try 
hand at it again. I haven't had a good 
shudder) for many a day. It’s the very 
c perfect Witches’ Sabbath !”’ 
s a clap of nd resounded in the wide 
sent the feathery wood-ash 
] not believe—I know, but these are 
t tl { ghtly spoken of, Mr. Angus,” 
| the old Highland woman sternly, in her 
careful English, and an odd hush fell 
that grave, weighty “1 
know med to awaken reluctant un- 
knowl echoes in more than one 
t ld be rather fun to try,’’ laughed 
\r ! vering himself, ‘and then we 
could compare notes with Flora.’’ 
God forbid !”’ said the old nurse in the 
I I , remonstrant tone, and again 
nd’s pause 
What a chance for seeing spooks! What 
ber of the Psychical Society 
t that t they call it give for it !”’ 
el] ford An old house, a wild 
t,a lor , eerie room, one solitary candle 
keri the darkness! Why, begging 
Flor ] n, it would be one’s own fault 
O! nt ( something! Who'll risk 
t Wou 1 turning to Joan 
“WI not ? ” \ strange light kindled 
in her « the words sprang to her lips 
since shi eard Allan Lisle’s name again, 
{ trange, trance-lhke moments 
ay hght and chatter of the 
er-t e had been rapt away into 
the past, 1 train and excitement of the 


reached a climax. She 


» rilous poise, ready for any 


“J 


a 


“You don’t believe me?” she flashed 
out. 

“I wouldn’t be so rude, but I think if you 
found yourself outside, say, the old school- 
with that one candle in your 
hand—well, you’d change your mind.” 

“You think so!”’ she laughed, a strange, 


“Very well, I pledge myself 


room door, 


excited laugh. 
that I'll go to the old schoolroom to-night, 
and cut an apple before the glass!” 

“And I know what you will see in the 
glass,’’ whispered Rushford, his eyes kindling 
and softening, but if Joan heard the murmur 
she gave no sign. 

She stood for a moment, erect, challenging, 
her head flung back, the crimson glow of the 
huge fire behind her throwing the slight, 
tense figure into clear relief. With that new 
light in her eyes, with the heightened flush 
on her cheek, never had she seemed to him 
so dear and so desirable as now. She would 
keep her word, and hold vigil to-night, of 
that he had no doubt, but it should not be 
alone. Rushford was not romantic, as Mrs. 
Murray would have said, but already he 
savoured that moment in the old, deserted 
schoolroom, when, looking over her shoulder, 
he would see her sweet, startled face in the 
glass, and declare himself her fate. 


<sse 
Out on the high, open moors the 
that had beat at the Murrayfield windows, 
and cried around the gables, and tossed the 


gale 


racked pines, was like a solid wall of blank 
resistance as the big car was driven against 
it, the powerful lamps making the howling 
blackness b yond the narrow circle of light 
all the denser Chere was but one man In it, 
and he was driving recklessly, desperately. 
After all, it 
risking, and the next hour or so would tell 
him what value that life now held. He had 
and the hills that 
had once been home, knowing that all was 
thing, 


was only his own life he was 


come back to the glen 


changed save for one which he 


believed to be unchangeable—a girl's love, 


a girl's heart rhe penniless son of a ruined 
man, how could he have asked her, little more 
to bind herself to 


under- 


than a child as she was, 


him? She would know—she would 
stand, so he had comforted himself through 
At last 


to success, lay fair before him ; 


all the silent years the way to fame, 


now he was 
once more in the same country with her and 
breathed the same au 


To-night he would 
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ee her, evcry pulse leaped to the thought 
hey / Would that be all 
Then a word at had 
hopes to earth. ‘Cis 
Murrayfield. The old 
keen on a match between him and 
Miss Joan—shouldn’t 
vere announced to-night 
Allan Lisle had stood aghast at his folly 
He had left his treasure 
unguarded, the fair flower to be plucked by 


chance Craigie 


brought his soaring 
Rushford is always at 
folk are 


pretty wonder if it 


ind presumption 


Though love for her had 
through the 
to dream that she had remem- 


hand 
lodestar 


any chance 
been his what 
right had he 


be red 


years, 


him Five vears—five years! The 


words were like a knell in his brain, a goad 
in his heart. 

He must get to Murrayfield to-night. He 
must put his fate 
As if that 


was at 


to the touch. The storm 
More than life 
But his friends, who had no 


could stay him! 
stake. 
uch incentive for a perilous ride, naturally 


thought otherwise, till his host, divining the 
cause of the young man 


h id 


desperate urgency, 


said with a kindly laugh: 


If you choose to venture it—well, I'll 
can | : 
fallen as he left 


behind him. In 


I can’t do more, 
had 
+] 


the friendly lights of Craigie 


risk the car. I 

The early darkne 
the village every door was shut against the 
there 
sluicing on the roofs and the 


save the rain 
shrick of the 


which was but the trumpet-call to the 


torm sound 


Was no 


wind, 


fierce hand-to-hand fight on the open moors 


On—on !—it is for life we ride—life and 
love—on—on! if we are to be in time 
Thank God, the road was descending at last, 
the pace was quickened. On—on !—and the 


lamps splashed their light merely on dripping 
Like fleeting 


ther and boulder no longer 


{ long line , ot stark trees sped past, 


rusting out gaunt arms as if In warning 
half the over! He 
in the great fl which 


lothed Glenisla, and b« Murray- 


journey was 


wor val , 


now, 


ond was 


ficld! But there could be no more reckk 
lriving now fo the roar of the wind was 
vided the cry of the tortured tree and 
every now and again came another note——a 
itting, rendin crash that made itself 
heard through | h uproal Perforce, 
Lisle « ked his frantic pecd, and drove 
lowly; he knew now what he had to fear 
Sud | omething huge and tall, darker 
than the gloom before him, fell straight and 
sift acro ht math, hil word deceend 


ing. The thunder of its fall out-roared the 
wind, the earth shook with the concussion, 
till every 


particle of machinery cried out and com- 


Lisle jammed down the brake: 


plained like a live thing. There was a jar 


a shock that flung him from his seat. He 
leaped down. \ great pine, like a fallen 
column, lay prone across the road. For one 


mad moment he found himself tearing at it, 


as if, single-handed, he could have cleared 
As well 
There was no help for it, he must leave the 
car. With set teeth, he 


mighty trunk, and plunged into the groaning 


seek to move a mountain! 


the way. 
scrambled over the 


wood. 

Bruised, drenched, weary, escaping swift 
death time and again amid the falling trees, 
Lisle «merged in front of Murrayfield at last. 
[The house was in darkness save for a faint 


What hour 


light or two in the upper rooms 


it was he did not know, he had seemed to 
struggle for ages in the wood \t least, 
he must find shelter for the night. The 
old schoolroom window! tlow often they 


used to unlatch it from outside in the old 
davs. If he had not forgotten the trick, he 
could find a shelter there, without rousing 
the house, and make known his plight in 
the morning. All else must wait till then 


round the house, 


It yielded, 


too! Ile groped his 


Wa\ 


found the window—-the tastening 


Next moment he had stepped in out of the 
storm. 

After the fury of the wind, the stillness 
within the house seemed intense, but as he 
softly closed the indow, there ceme the 


sound of a light step 


handle 
‘Someone will get the fright of their life,” 


faint It was drawing 


nearer—nearer ! The turned ! 


he thought, with a grim smile at his absurd 


predicament. 


Slowly, grudgingly, the door 


ope ned, as 


i 
if whoever stood without were reluctant to 


enter. Through the widening aperture a 
faint gleam of light fell athwart the dark- 
ness. Ile had made a tep forward, explana- 
tion and apologies already on his lips, when 
the door opened wide, and he stood rooted 


to the sp ts: not only were the hasty words 


struck from his lips, but breath and thought 


were swept away with them \ tall, slight 
girl entered in a simple clinging dress ol 
white. The light of the candle she carried 
fell upon the pure prarle hace the vivid, 
parted lips, th veet eve the soft dark 
hair, Amic th hifting shadow he seemed 








‘Out of the darkness a face was growing clearer... . 
Could the living so appear to mortal eyes ? "—p. 78 











to move enhaloed by light. She came slowly, 
hesitatingly forward, holding up the candle, 
and glancing round, as if fearfully, at the 
bare, dusty, unused room. 

How familiar it would all have secmed to 
Lisle if he had had eyes for anything but that 
slim, shining young figure. Then a thought 
seemed to strike her. She darted back to 
the door, and he heard the key grate in the 
lock 

If I play the fool, I'll play it alone,’ 
she said half aloud. 

If there was a stealthy movement, a stifled 
mutter without, Lisle was too absorbed 
He stood afraid to move, afraid 
almost to breathe, as she came slowly 


, 


to hear. 


up to the mantelpicce above which was 
a dim old mirror; then he realised that 
outside the circle of light he was unseen 
in the deep window recess, and that he 
might gaze his fill, and gaze he did. He had 
thought that memory was faithful, but how 
poor, how pale, how feeble was the image 
of Joan which he had carried with him all 
these years—a fair ghost—compared with 
the living, breathing reality, Joan herself in 
all her young loveliness. Like some rapt 
worshipper, on whom his divinity had de- 
scended in glory, he was too absorbed to 
wonder what had brought her here in the 
dead, dark night, when with another swift 
glance into the thronging shadows behind, 
she set the candle down. In her other hand 
was a large rosy apple. 

‘IT was a fool to give that silly promise, 
but since I’ve done it, I'll go through with 
it,” Joan said to herself with the familiar 
proud lift of the head, as the knife in her 
unsteady hand sliced through the apple. 
‘It’s foolish enough, but it’s only foolish— 
there’s no harm 1n it.” 

Of course, she would see nothing—could 
see nothing but her own face. If, driven by 
that fierce inward debate, by wakened love 
and memory and bitter doubt, it had seemed 
possible for one wild moment that she might 
wrest its secret from the future, that was 
past, but the darkness, the silence, the empty 
room, all the weird associations of the night 
vere doing their inevitable work, and her 
words were perhaps braver than her thoughts 
as she murmured: “ I am in my senses again, 
but at least I'll keep my word. I shan’t 
change my mind,” and the sweet, parted lips 
et themselves more firmly. 


THE QUIVER 


The apple was cut, it fell apart in quarters, 
she lifted one, drew a long breath, and raised 
reluctant eyes to the dark void of the mirror, 
There was the pale oval of her face, her eyes 
like dark, troubled pools in the gloom. ‘All 
she had expected to sce—bul was tt all? 
must be empty—but 
behind her the shadows were shifting— 
taking shape—drawing nearer. What was 
happening ? What had she done? She 


clutched the mantelshelf, and clung to it, 


The room was empty 


speechless, trembling, unable to move, 
unable to utter word or cry. Out of the 
darkness a face was growing clearer, the face 
that she had last seen in life in that twilight 
hour on the bridge above the sunset-dyed 
waters. Could the living so appear to mortal 
eyes ? God help her, what madness had she 
been guilty of—was this her punishment ? 
Her hands slipped nerveless down, a roaring 
blackness louder than the storm without 
engulfed her. She sank down—down—— 

The darkness was passing—what had 
happened—had she been dreaming ? Two 
strong, tender arms were holding her up 
that was real. Keal, too, was the face bend- 
ing over her, the eyes anxiously seeking hers 
—real the voice that was pouring out pas- 
sionate entreaties, eager words of explana- 
tion. 

“Joan, my love, my darling, it is I—I 
ought to have spoken—but, look at me, for- 
it 


give me, though I can’t forgive myself, 
pled. 

Once more words were not needed, ques- 
tion and debate were for ever at an end, 
Her love and her trust had not been in vain. 
It was Allan—Allan himself who had come 
back to her; not the dream-face which had 
haunted her through all the light and 
laughter of the bygone hours. Ah! but the 
vision of that dream-face had saved her 
from marring two lives. Had it not been tor 
that the die might have been cast—and, oh! 
how far otherwise. She trembled at the 
thought. Swift words broke from her lips, 
words of which she was hardly conscious, 
but which to the man listening in awe and 
rapture were, from henceforth, the sacred 
treasure of his life. The dim, flickering 
candlelight, by which they could barely see 
each other's faces, waxed to a glory brighte! 
than the sunset splendour in which they had 
parted—a glory which would shed its light 
down all the future that lay fair before them. 
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CONVERSATION: CORNER 


- CONDUCTED SY 


THE EDITOR 





Ten Thousand New Readers authority on Bible manners and customs 
| November number is now before than Mr. Neil, and this collection of paint- 


mv readers. and it is for them to ings and description will be of invaluable 
express their opinions on my ambition to help to all interested in Biblical interpreta- 
get ten thousand more subscribers for THe on. 

QUIVEI We re not able to adopt the + ? 

ethods of more sensational publications, 

d disfigure the publi Sidbuiiee with lurid The late W. T. Stead 

ctures of crime or tragedy : nor would my PATHETIC interest attaches to one 
readers desire us to follow such devices. Yet item in the Christmas programme. 

ll modesty may I not claim that the type One of the last duties performed by the late 

literature represented by this magazine Mr. W. T. Stead before boarding the ill- 

rves increased support ? No, I rely for fated Titanic was to write the article that 

this ten thousand increase on the efforts of | @ppears in our Christmas Number on “* Some 
my very good friends the readers: in times Christmases I have Known.” Curiously 
past you have been loyal and generous to a enough, he starts this with the words “ If 

gree, and what I ask will be accomplished I live to the end of the yea ” But that 
ost easily if everyone will help. was not to be, and now we have but the 

I have had some dainty little prospectuses Memory of a man who, with all his eccen- 
{ this number prepared, with a coloured tricities, was one of the noblest and greatest- 
eproduct hearted men I have ever met. All my readers 


iction In miniature of our cover, suit 
for e1 ng in a letter I shall be will cherish this little memento of “ the 


prince of journalists,’’ especially as I have 


lighted to nd half a dozen of these to 

y friend on receipt of a post card addressed been able to obtain a hitherto unpublished 

me \s ] | last month, I hope to make photograph of Mr. Stead in his family circle 
litt to accompany it 


i knowledgment for services 
endered na t 
t. t. 


Christmas in Labrador 


Our Christmas Number AST month I printed an appeal by 
No Ii t tell you about our Christ Dr. Grentell on behalf of a noble 
mas Number Last year the pictures English nurse who is cherishing the outcasts 

. Une Holy Land were so eagerly welcomed in a lonely isle off the Labrador coast. 1 
it I have decided to present another four am glad to be able to report that contribu- 

n irom t me collection Accordingly tions are already coming in; on the amounts 


principal feature of our Christmas now received will depend what regular help 


Number will be these handsome reproduc we can undertake to give to this work. 
Hohe ~ — woseerd process, of scenes of Meanwhile, I can announce an artic le by 
2 tnd tile, together with a long article Dr. Grenfell on ‘ Christmas in Labrador 

entitled “In Bible Lands,” by the Rev. as one of the features of my next number. 


lames ; 
hes Neil, M.A rhere is no greater living It is a narrative that touches the heart. 


79 





Christmas Stories 
UT, after all, my readers expect Christ 
mas stories in a QuIvVER Christmas 
Number, and this | am able bountitully to 
supply. “ Necél,” the story of a Christmas 
a hundred years ago, makes a start, and it 
s illustrated, in both colour and black-and- 
white, by our old friend Mr. W. H. Marget- 
on Mr. J]. J. Bell follows next with “* Long 


Lost Uncle James ’”’; whilst an author new 
to THE QUIVER is introduced in ** A Marriage 
Arranged,”” by Orme Agnus. ‘ Won. by 
Valour” is a story of a Christmas-tree 
idventure with burglars, told in Mr. A. B 
Cooper's best styl whilst ‘* A Christmas 


Marriage,” by Mr. G. B. Burgin, is quite 
i. different kind of story Miss Winifred 
Graham’s first appearance in these pages 1s 
by way of The Guest from the Snow 

but this well-known authoress needs no in 
troduction 

I must not enumerate all the others 

except to announce that the long complete 
story which is always a feature of our Christ- 
mas number, is this year from the pen of 
Miss Helen Wallace It is a Scots story, 
and is entitled ‘‘ The Love o’ Life’s Young 
Day.’ Miss Wallace is every year winning 
fresh laurels to herself by her charming 
tories I might mention that a new 
entitled ‘* Morning 
Glory,’ is now in the press, and will be 
published by Mess Cassell in the spring. 


volume from het 


ot ot, 


Other Features 


O' course, there will be a further article 
by Mr. Harold Begbie, another con- 





tribution to the eri “ Peace hath Her 
\ tories and the usual features: but | 

ust also mention a Christmas Message by 
i¢ Bishop of Durham, under the title ‘‘ The 
(ne fhing Suprem a new Christmas 
irol [he Christmas Star,”’ and ‘‘ Some 
Royal Christmas by IP. H. Ditehfield, 
MLA., F.S.A., beautift illustrated by Mr. 
J. ¢ k, Wt.J : 

ts ts 


About the Binding 
; er: Kile have been complaints about the 
binding of recent Christmas Number 


(wing to the increase in the number of 


page my readers have found it difficult 
to hold the maga i¢ flat tor reading The 
edy is obviou Please have the book 
tched instead of wired,’ suggests the 
corre pondent lo make this change pre- 


ts far more difficulties than the lay mind 


uld imagine this involves an additional 





THE QUIVER 


outlay that would astonish some of my 

! I have now been abk 
to make arrangements to have the Christ. 
mas Number stitched. I am hoping that 


the extra cost involved will be made up by 


readers llowevet 


increased sales And here let me say that 
it is one of my dreams to have every number 
stitched instead of wired and that extra 
ten thousand tor which I am asking should 
help a long way towards the realisation of 
this little dream, not to mention others tha 
are not to be divulged just yet ! 


of ot, 


“ Four Gates” 

OR those who would like to have th 
F serial story which finished last month 
in more permanent torm I may mentior 
that ‘* Four Gates,’’ by Amy Le Feuvre 
now published by Messrs. Cassell, and caa 


be obtained from any bookseller, 


Our New Competition 
N page 64 1am making thi 
ment of a new competition. I a 


announce- 


sorry that pressure Of space comp Is me 
hold overt further particulars until next 
month, but I think that the hint I hay 
given will be sufficient to reveal to ambiti 
artistic friends the possibilities ot 


usctul work during the comine winter. 


%. os 


My Post-bag 
HAVE been deluged with letters 

| the subject ot * The Modern Woman 
and for weeks past the morning mail has beer 
a source of pecuhar interest, for my cor 
spondents are as the poles apart in 
views on the question [| cal 
very lively selection from these letters ; but 
this will have to wait over for my January 


Issuc 

Will reader writ ind tell me what the 
think about the articles in this numbet! 
Curiously enou three of them are directly 
or indirectly upon the subject of Religiot 


Mrs. Barclay Mr Harold Begbie. and M 
\. ¢C. Benson —each tell u what 1g10l 
means to them Widely different are th 
articles, yet | think [| can discern an imnel 





unity in their conception What do 


oft 


readers think ? 
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By BLANCHE 


1 iis tit] { rticle was suggested to 
I \ | r litth brick who 


the whole of 


having 


her youn; 


village, wa 


t rted, by her marriage 
wealt t man, to a lite in 
n a large and varied* 

la necessity 


( id 


devoted herselt 


mother who had 


1 income, and. the 
country fare to the 
tricate thy meals to which hei 
d been accustomed 
1 le wife to seek advice 
t nd wherefore of the 
t feed 
What to use tor all those funny 
d w I i bowl ot 
ert pla e asked 
jcllies vi other 
which appear are often 
( nd | do not know 
I tended tor the meat or 
my readers will smile 
t ler t dreadful lacl 
I ] but I can a ure 
ny rls and women 
lat 


ck to the dim 


both well 


who would 


CI } I required to cope with the 
t to-date dinner menu 

ck of means and oppor 

led to supply them witl 

r luxuri but which are 


then riche 


rather tl 


ine 
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PF / THE ETIQUETTE OF 


THE DINING-TABLE 


ST. CLAIR 


their fault not to have mingled with 
people who take expensive and_ out-otl- 
season dishes so much as a matter of course 


that they mistake 
lor bad 
r} 


innately 


are apt to inexperience 


manners 





rules of politeness are 
almost 


addition to these sh 


clementary 


inbred in every woman, 


and in possesses a 
} re- 


glaring 


quick perception which will generally 


vent her from making any really 


ince, when dining at 


mistake. 
the table of a well-to-do 


lete stran rer are 


friend, dishes to 
handed 
the 
help 


eaten 


which she 1s a com] 


she will carefully note the behaviour of 
rucsts and remark how they 


1M dl should be 


other 
themselves, and if the 


Im any px 


rhis watching n f course, be done in 


inner as possible, and 


as unostentatious an 


he rself 


a true woman will so dislike finding 
In such a predicam« d the awkwardness 
that she cannot hely teclin that she will 
immediately tak steps to prevent the 
repetition of the occurrence 

In these circumstance he 1s, however, 
ometimes apt to betra er position through 
various little nervon movements 

fo crumble bread or rolls, to place the 


hands on the tabl between 


to fidget w t | nd torks, or to 
finger the glasses, these are the outward 
and visible meat f acquainting youl 
tellow guests wit the tact that the un 
accustomed is. taku la and indicate 
that you are not used to the observances 
of good socict 

Phere are tashion n cating as In every 
other rule of life, and it is quite possible 

1 het | } rsant with 














































considered 
he 
are no longer practi 

Modern 
table 
ior every 


what was 


vouth, to teach 


} 


new implement 
person to 
acquainted with th 
instruments provide 
hostesses for convevi 


plate to the mouth 


luxuries hi 


Hors-d'@uvyres are 1 


in priva 


years age 


le h 
», and 


ouses 


the 


In 


mous 
many ¢ 
A qi 
be mac 
knife a 


plate 


Is sometimes 


r how much 
lick selection ¢ 


le, and these a 
nd fork which 


sometinit th 


placed on tl 





Soup Is taken with 


outside 


Ss placed 


right-hand side 
round spoon is proy 
somewhat like a sh 


usually take 


soup is 
and always from t 


When the q 


spoon 





plate 1s SO 
taken in the spoon 
plate nearest to you 


towards you < 3 


small tha 


THE QUIVER 


her 
that 


form In 
habits 


Ot dd 


children 


sed 


ive produced entirely 
Ss, and it is advisable 
him or herself 

use of the 
d by up - to 
ng the food from the 


make 
various 
- date 


nuch more often seen 


than they were ten 


experienced ‘“* country- 
to how 


at a loss as 


she 1s expected to take 


f three or four should 


re eaten with the small 
you will find over your 
fork are 


knife and 


he plate 


the large spoon which 
the knives at your 


yme houses a pertectly 


ided, which is shaped 
illow sauce ladle, but 


n with a tablespoon, 


ide, not the end, of the 


uantity Of soup on the 


t it cannot be easily 
raise the edge of the 
ind tilt it away not 
not considered good 


breeding to take a second helping of either 
up or fish 

Silver kni | forks are generally pro 
vided for f I failing these, eat the 
] With a small fe using, ll necessary, a 
pl of bread held in the lett hand to stead, 
the fish whilst separating it with the fork 
When the fish course 1s served in indi 
vidual scallop d es or china cases us 
fork only, hold the little dish with the 
left hand 

Kissoles, pasti l egg dishes, croquette 
minces, and such like preparations are cater 
with a fork only kor curry, use a dessert 


poon and fork 


“ ol! convey! I 
\ da lth tu 
yuTs¢ to the I 
ist others 1 
t the heads f1 

the ime Ww the | 


ire not alway 


provided 
here to the old-tas 

vegetable (which 1 
served as 


with the finger 





ill knife and tork to 
the tougher stalk In 
( of globe artichoke 
t fingers of the J t 


] 


hioned 


the delicate bottom " 


1Oork 


hand, 
with a small 
All sweets that are¢ 


be conveyed to the 


sufficient] Olid sho 


mouth with a fork 


when the pudding has a sauce accompa 
ment it is usually more convenient to us 
spoon also. 

In the case of a fruit tart with st 


stones hould le taken o 


fruit, the 


the fruit and placed at the side of 
plate. If, however, a cherry or other st 
finds its way into the mouth, place it 
noiselessly as possible in the poor 
then at the ide of the plate 

Whilst it is no longer considered essent 
to prove one’ good manne! by leavit 
food froim every course on one’ plate 
none the less a sign of ill-breeding to app 
over-anxious to “ leave the platter ch 


not correct 
knit although 


who certainly ought to know bett 


It is 
end of a 


people 


consumin their cheese in thi mani 
Another serious tault constant] ce 
holding of the knife a if it) were 
pencil The handle of any |] 1 of } 


should rest ide the palm an 


between the thumb and first finger 

Pear ippl peache nectal ( 
cots, ete are held on the for ind 
with a knite, then divides t lve 
quarter but o7 ‘ re divided f 
peeled atterware Melk eaten wit 
Spoon and TK, pum ippic W 
fork. Grape ld be et 
the stones and sl) rel ed betore t 
are eaten When trawber ol 
berri mpanmied | ! 
spoon and tork, otherwise ri 

Che finger-bowls handed on dessert | 
should be litted with the d ( d pl 
on the table ‘ reat the | Ove t 
| Whe dessert d d 1 


lip ol th ( in 1 
them on t ‘ ner J »} 

\ dinne 1 kin should 3 be 1 
atte «t Thiet ' ul 4 Vou { ( t 
house 
Sauces, Condiments, etc. 

The following list of proper accom] 
ient may be ul 
Fish 

Cod and hake Ilard-boiled « pal 
or © ter 


cul 
an 


ler 





THE WOMEN'S 


Halibut, turbot ind brill: Lobster or 
Herrit Mustard sauce. 

S elted butter or Dutch sauce 

\\ tehart ( venne pepper, pieces ol 
lemot nd thin :lices of brown bread 
d itter 

Sprat ( nm peppe r, preces oft cut 
n, and brown bread and butter. 

\\ ( Melted butter or 

an 

Mu () iter 

Boiled 1 rel When in season POON 
rry l LhHerwis¢ parsley. 

Meat 

Sirloir ribs of beef: Horseradish 

re pudding 
Hot ox t ( Ked-currant jelly 
Pickled walnuts or oyster 

Roast le Idle of mutton Red 
5 l I k of mutton: Caper sauce 


WORK BUREAU 























Roast shoulder of mutton: Onion sauce 


Mutton cutlets: tomato sauce. 
Sheep’s or calf's head Parsley sauce. 
Roast lamb: Mint sauce. 


Roast pork: Apple sauce and forcemeat 


balls, 
Poultry 

Boiled turkey or fowl Boiled ham or 
bacon, melted butter celery, or parsley 
sauce. 

Roast turkey or fowl: Cranberry, chest- 
nut or bread sauce, fried sausages. 

Duck or goose Apple sauce, sage and 
onion stuffing 

Wild duck (range sauce 

Roast game: Bread sauce anid fried 


breadcrumbs 


Jugged_ hare Red-currant jelly. 
Che following vegetables are served with 
melted butter 


Palestine artichokes, cel ry, lec ks, boiled 


onions, parsnips, salsity 


t 
table marrow, broad beans 


cauliflower, vege 


and > ak ike 


THE WOMEN’S WORK BUREAU 


Conducted by “ WINIFRED” 


This 


Advisory Bureau advises girls and women as to the best 


course to pursue 


with regard to their work, training for a definite calling, etc. 
There are no fees, but those requiring any information must enclose 6d. postal 
order (which should be crossed), and a stamped envelope, when a reply will be sent 


them by post. Address all 
La Belle Sauvage. London, E.C. 


SOME SECRETS 


a ; ; 
| I init of receiving many 
tt from all sorts and = condi 
en, occasionally, as well 


truck me how, at the 
tte spell 


( el 


success, and othe 


onality of the write 
how as | read 


and note the 


tten word : 


Signatur 


re ases, | teel that an 
will be turned to account 
t t of assistance will be of 
e in the othe It does not 
the least Personally, lke 


dilection tor tl] 


ose 





communications 


to ** Winifred,” THE QUIVER Offic:, 


OF SUCCESS -L 


who can least help thems 


enrolled on the 


Ives, and who will 


be probably losing side in 


life’s battle: my instinct rarely deceives 


me. I have opportunities, unrivalled oppor 


knowing the woman worker, and 


ie chiet 


tunities, ol 


disadvantage 


it seems to me that 


which the 


ignorant of the law of supply and demand, 


unde woman labours, 


average 


and a few other wholesome truths—why 
should wholesome mean disagreeable, I 
| a persistent ostrich-like 


wonder is that of 


{ 


vision Because she wants to earn money in 


a certain way it somewhere 


and somchow lt not it 


t iy po ible, 


Slowtown-on-tl 
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THE QUIVER 


iwdle, where she lives, well, then, some 


London tor 


ner el 


go (and the pick of the markets, 


i people 


dear friend ! And she can't look for the 
work herself. Well, why not Because het 

friends vague term—would not like it 
but she really does need a little extra money 


rv badly, so would Winitred - mind find 


work for her—not any sort of work, but 
st what she wants to do, and at her own 
rms and time As a matter of fact, | had 
ust such a post card from a correspondent 
through THe Ovtver) last month 
She suggested post cards are prohibited, 
t that is a detail——that I might go down 
the City and call on a big firm, and ask 
em to send her orde1 and added that did 
hear of anv work to be had I was not to 
rget her (I need scarcely say I am not 


kely to do that Now, | had previously 
put several ideas betore this lady as to ways 
which she might possibly make a_ little 
money —by knitting —and this was the result 
Phat corre sponde nt poss sses all the elements 
of failure in herselt nothing and no one 
could impart to her the conjugation of the 
erb “ to succeed,”’ which latter abilitv ] may 
is probably possessed in full capacity by 
ther correspondent —also from Ireland 
who takes infinite trouble to obtain even a 


T 


| 
qd 


ill order, infinite pains to execute it well, 


who realises to t full that first-class 
d busu qualities must be com 
ned to attain succes with the result that 
received lowing testimonial from the 
| 


is able to put in her way 





» recommend her on 
till, het 
needs my 


occasions with a calm mind 


ing established, she 


he Most Difficult Step 
Lhe yYSt Slep il f 1S 


fficult 


of all th 


first correspondent 


most 


Some, like the 


entioned, make a false one, and never sc¢ 


their error, and proceed blindly on the wrong 
path; others, as in the second case mentioned 
only need to be shown the right path and they 
will walk carefully therein, even if it be 
tony and dusty for a good deal of the war 
But long experien convinced me that 
1 first step to Li 1 mean t d 
Most people, possibly all people, want to do 
, but it ends ther rhey don't really mea) 
it To mean t ed implies so many 


choice, where all the 


things : hard, vd) otten a stum- 
bling-block, this latter —common-sense ta 

good manners, business-like habits, energy 
and perseverance It sounds a lot, but r 
member it means a lot, for suces can | 
achieved in so many wa and, believe me 
there is a surprisingly large number of women 
who do * home-work " of one kind or another 


who can conjugate 


completely as a City 


general 


t] 


work 


verb 


magnate o1 


triumph 





+ 


to succeed ” as 


Recommendation 

Phere are so many fields to be re 
in the country of lite, and though that ¢ 
many acres mm a prominent position 
reckoned very important et the litt 
haded patel can OW as good a result 
one as valuable to its reaper the bigg 
acreage Nothing pl ist me more tha 
letters I receive, and receive pretty often, t 
tell me of some 7D article or word 
advice, of mine or another which enal 
another woman worker to nt her te 
firmly on the ladder of succes But, dive 
fied as these letters are—writt by g 
and women ot varying ag habits, countries 
and ambition the result is ascribed tot 
same source In cach Case PP? My 

ork and vecomn led n | think t 
woman Wworke!l ometime Wail IS¢ 
imagines that she not n fair ¢ 
or someone ha a rudg nst he ( 
something similat Phese are tl ints 
tones in the paths of suces whi 
bably encountered b C ‘ i 

My MSS. keep comin Wi 
would-be author ton m 
hopeless to go on writing 1 ippel 
to me recent! when, atter advisi 
this time to get an excell volume 
literary peopl owing whet id ho 
dispose of MSs., he wrote t ( s 
‘he had bou it, but would I te 
few papers to which to send MSS \ ve 
famous author | told how |] first lor 
story was lost in the post « ts first jourT 
to the then bitter disappoi ent, but s 
sequent joy, when its loss mad turn 
mind to another style of writ which ! 
has achieved tortune a Had 
belonged to either of tl pes qu 
above, he would Cl fount 
one of the 1 ! ( ec ow ) 
ucceed if t ! 


sa) 


. G& 
> he 


Ek 


ert 







I essons | 
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V\PANIONSHIP PAGES 


Conttucted by ALISO Vv 


|By Love Serve One Another’ |) 





Fiowers and Grasses 


and uses, unknown to anyone perhaps, and it 
may be worth our while to study them and try 
to discover what they are 

Isabel Dobson (age 1 Ulverston) wins the 


Senior prize. She has made a splendid collec 





tion: 187 specimens of flowers and 41 of grasses. 
rhe mounting and pressing are done with much 
care, and her arrangement is good. The Junior 
prize goes to } j [. Martin (age 8; Hythe), 
for a collection of 150 flowers and grasses found 
in her own neighbourhood. Hers, too, is well 
done rhen I am giving a special prize to 
Edith Penn (ag j Hallatrow), because her 
collection is so beautifully arranged and put 
together ; she has found 93 specimens of flowers 
and grasses, and has taken unusual pains to be 


neat. I want to congratulate all three of these 


Companions. I wrote each privately to find ort 


what they wished done with their collections 

I should like also to give Special Mention 
to Mildred Tho age Hull), Elizabeth 
Vort (age - Whithorn), Agnes Husband 
(age & Leven), md dsabel } mg {age 13; 
Sytchampton), for the excellence of their work 
But I am sure you all had such happy times in 
collecting and mounting your specimens that 
any praise from me is superfluous. 
A Welcome to New Companions 


Let me make some introductions next: 


Drak ALiso Mot take in THe QUIVER 
every mont id | i ilwavs been interested in 
the Companionship Pages, so L would like to become 
imember, if y vill have me I think it is splendid 
to be able to keep three litth ldren in comfortable 

es in Canada | nd I have decided to 
elp all we cat L thi we are the only members mn 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, therefore we must trv our best 
t t some more to joi 1 will send my 4 to soon 
mid a long lett W ng t Scheme ev S 
I remain willing I Maup ARMSTRON 

DEA \LISON I and friend, Maud Arim- 
trong, have been thinking of joining the H.W.W.C, 
! t long whil t ght we id better wait 
till the new ea - thdayv monti Ss meant 
As I have not id Tue QOviver tor verv long I am 
ifraid I do not know many of the other Companions, 

tis ire \ vill i ‘ e to them all, and I 

t \ it Il 
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THE QUIVER 


me, and it helps to keep our friends together 
With best wishes for a successful new vear, 
ur new Companion, Lity SMITH.’ 


These two letters reached me by the same 


post, and, as you will guess, gave me p!easure 
those dots come, Lily wrote 


hoped to 


In the place wher 
about some QUIVER evenings she 
, With Maud’s heip, for the benefit of our 


Fund We must hear of them soon. Meanwhile 


let me tell you all that Lily and Maud both live 


in Newcast!e-on-Tyne, and both are fifteen years 


t age Success, we say —don't we ?—to our new 


pers’ plans! 


| 


Phe next sheet of paper I pick up contains the 
pay I I 


coupon filled in by } [. Martin, to whom 
I rence has been made, and who 1s very 


irtily welcomed to our Companionship.  Sh« 


lives, at Hythe, and Its eight 


as you have noted 


DrAR ALISON Wi 


e been very 


Josephine’s sisters. We 
interested and eager to join for a long 


You will be I t hear that Joss (we call 

that for short) has been very ill with typhoid fever. 

‘ etter now, but ve weak We have not seen 
er] ne month, because we were taken away to our 
grandmothers home many miles away. The first 


Joss asked to look at was Tue Quiver, and het 
reads it to het This js photo taken at 
l dresses we wore at a 





lren’s pa sis in the middle ]l am on het 
ght Mona on her left, and our little brother Tom 
the toy I hope vou will like it. I must go to 
I for it t f afternoon walk, so 


loving Marie Linot 


You will all be as sorry as I to hear about 


Josephine’s illness I had missed her bright, 


ving letters so much By now, we all hope, 
is almost herself again 


1 have had typhoid 
vself and so know what a nasty illness it is, 
id, too, how glorious it is to feel quite strong 


iin aiterwards are so giad to welcome 


WJa md ona. What a merry group of Com 


yanions we shall have in far-away Trinidad! 
kk for next month ; there 
t time to get it into this Corner. We do 


lots of letters all about life 


Phe picture you must lo 
it | around you, 
lar ind Mona, pleas¢ Oh, by the way, Mari 
nine years old, and Mona is eight 


Here's a pretty little letter from Folkestone 


1) \LI | 1 even, but I would 
join t H.W.W. M ister belongs, and 1 
well, W il le to help more mt 

I t ire t I am not too youn, 


Er is Jy A Lfurner's brother, and we 


re delighted to have im become a member 
You are not a bit too young, Eric, and it will 
ts jollier for t of you together; as you 
\ you will be abl to help MLOT¢ Letters, 
I intended t add to that sentenc« 
it’ Eri md Irene are both badge-wearer 


1 may see them in Folkestone some day 


Ni 


And the next would-be new me:nber asks jf 
she is too old! 


“Dear ALison,—For several vears past we have 
taken up Tue Quiver, and I have been especial] 
interested in the H.W.W.C., and read the letters 
written by children of this country as well as thos 
from other countries. I will do my best to help thy 
three children in Canada. I live two miles out of th 
village of Bere Alston. Our house is situated in 
valley close to the River Tamar; on the opposit 
side is Calstock. I go up and down by train ever 
day to Plymouth to school. Our place is very quiet 
in the winter, but in the summer the steamers 
ind down the river, so it is very lively then I 
lam not too old to be a member Accept eve 
possible good wish t the H.W.W.¢ L am 4 
loving Companion, Evsie JAMEs 

I expect Nathl Crago and some of our south 
country members know where Elsie’s home is. Wi 
shall look for letters all about your fine river 


Ilsie, and school life a'so; you are not one bit 


} 


too old, and we are very glad to have you in our 
Companionship 

And here is a letter from Folkingham, wher 
Hilda and Harry Blades live. Dorothy Marga 


Knight writes 


* DEAR ALISON I shall be very pleased to becon 
a member of the H.W.W.¢ Will vou send me 
shilling brooch badge 1 enclose i penny stamp and 


i postal order Yours sincerely, Dorotuy MARG& 


KNIGHT 





Dorothy is eleven I hope she will send a,long 
letter before very long 

Isabel You is the next letter, and it con 
tains the coupon filled in by a cousin of hers in 
Canada, O/: P. Ewers, who joins us in Alberta 
Olive is fourteen 


(Mannville) I hope you will 





write soon after you see this, your wele 
our Companionship, Olive; we are special 


interested in Canada 


From the Dominion 


The very next, as it happens, is a Canadian 





wr.ter. 

* Dear ALIso I ld ve I 
the H.W.W.4 Ido not know to w the ere 

joining should be, as I write to J e Dale 

\ustralia, and she gave me Margaret Jackson's 
iddress (Scotland Phevy both asked me to join 
they knew I read this magazine eve mitl 1 live 
in Kingston, an old historic citv of Canada. It 
tine place, near the water, and ha 1 train eonne 
tion with other place I have just returt i l 
friends on one of the Thousand Isl The 
lands are numet l mad thes tart a few miles 
Lake Ontario, and are ittered all the wa ip t 
St. Lawrence Rivet Many excursio its runt 
Kingston down among the islands, bot nt Amiel 
in and Canadian side I know how t noe, t 
vin, to skate, and I had a dandy time visiting 
friends in part of my holiday It'an ‘ 

ild like to correspond with 1 I ld glad 
I love to know how other people live It is bette 
than a geograp lass in | l 

Phat is from Wildred DD tdson, and we are 
vad to receive her into our Companionship. We 


will leave Essie and Margaret to settle their claim, 
won't we What fun the three of them will be 


y) 
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Antipon’s Best Advertisement Your Own Experience with 





The Antipon Test 


Antipon will 
TEST 


vou want proof that 
D take vour fat away ? 
‘t+ to vou. Do vou want the undeni 

senses 2? Will you 
it when YOUR OWN tape measure 
YOUR OWN clothing, 


pows r 


This 


own 


vou proof of Antipon’s 


lender Do vou want 


nT f th vyreater lightness 


you fecl in your own 


is TEST prove to you in your own 


S, al r own better health, what 
I re getting fat and do not want to 
f re already too fat and 

to be normal again—the Antipon 
ll swecy ur doubt and hesitation 
longer stand between 

lief and comfort you 

Antipon TEST will prove that Antipon 
lender. Will prove that 

bsolutely safe, absolutely harm- 

ntl ! vholesom« Will prow 
e to starve, do not have 


; have to m ike 


olent exercise, do 
change whatever in your mode of 
now Do this fo-day. 


bottle of 


nd get one 


} { | Betore vou take the 
ineasure vourself, and 
ing data * To-dav’'s 


clothed weight ot 


to-day around 
abdomen, hips, 

ir calendar exactly ten 
later, so that it will 


c( \iter « 


remind you when 


ach meal take two 


wont ; 


\ntipon in half a wine- 


glass of water. ‘That ts literally and actually 


Wl that you need do 
* x i oe * 


Ten days later weigh yourself on the same 
scales, measure yourself with the same tape 
iieasure. See if your garments themselves 
have not a greater freedom, bearing witness 
to the decrease in your fat. Instead of being 
worn down, nervous, weak, and exhausted, 
as would be the case with some fat-reducing 
treatments, see if you are not actually better 
strength than when 


in health and 


See if you don’t feel lighter, as well 


you 
started. 


as weighing lighter See if you are not 


more buoyant, more active, less easily tired. 


* * * * * * 


Thousands of people, indeed tens of 


thousands, have been convinced by this 


test 
If these thousands of 


same that we are suggesting to you. 
men and women did 


not see undeniable proof of Antipon’s good 


results, would they continue using Antipon 
until normal weight was attained? Your 
own good sense tells you that they would not. 

This rigid, positive TEST of Antipon 


convinced THEM. It will convince YOU. 

Antipon offers you the means of being 
tree that 
free from the danger of growing fatter than 


The Antipon TEST enables you 


from the fat burdens you—and 


you awe. 
to prove that Antipon will do all that we 
promise, «nd to prove it positively before 


you continue the treatment further. 


Start vour tcst of Antipon at once. Go to 


your chemist o-day. Tell him you want the 


js. Od. size of Antipon. If any difficulty ts 
met with, if Antipon cannot be found at 
send remittance to 
Olmar Street, 


sent to you at once, 


vour regular chemists 


The Antipon Company, Lon- 
will be 


post paid, in private wrapper. 


don, S.E., and it 















































THE My medial 
aa Ha 5 Guarantee of 
nn Quaker Oats 


%If you have never tried 

“ee Oats, buy a packet 
—§c ook according to 
directions, 


If you are not perfectly 
satisfied send me by Parcel 
Post the packet and unused 
portion of Quaker Oats, 
and I will promptly refund 
the money paid. 


Cd 
YYy jie 


YY 





uy 


WO? bes 





I can quote the statements both of world- 
famous food experts and of mothers of families, 
that—“‘Quaker Oats is the best food and the 
most economical.” 


But nothing I or anyone else can say will be half so con- 
vincing to you as a trial of Quaker Oats in your own home, 


The regular use of Quaker Oats means a happier, healthier 
and stronger family and “weaker” food bills won't you 
order a packet of Quaker Oats from your grocer to-day ? 


1 Finspury SQUARE, TF, 
Lonpon, E.C. & Laoatkin~™ 


M.B. 1, 
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SG. GK 
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COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


in the 


t 

une ! eighteen More about the 

f the 7 | Islands on which you spent 
ida lease, Mildred 

g resting letter came from 

j written while she was on 

\ She wrote about Gardens 

1] nd some other beautiful 

aces Wh I t autumn, so I enjoyed it 


The Macduff Bazaar 


Gladys In 


the 


letter 


a friend of hers, Jsa 


and lives 


pers we have 


at 


‘Turrifl 


in tlus far 


letter 1 take 


up, and 


t She has two new 
first, though ] 
I met last year); she 
Macduff Winifred 
er home is in Banff, 
‘ t you know. 


| 
1 
il I 
l 
il " 
Oo 
1 i 
I \ 
i Va 
° l3 
I 
| 
1 


you all want the January QuIVER to see how the 
sale at Macduff went off! For I hope it will be 
possible to give you the story of it in that month's 
Corner 

There has been a lot of illness among our 
members this year ; we who have kept well wish 
that the invalids may very quickly be strong 
again 

I was particularly interested in the letter you 
shall now have part of to read. It is from our 
Aberdeen friend, Daisy Vai fi 

* For the last few weeks before school closed I tried 
i plan for raising money which succeeded fairly well. 
1 opened a private * lending library’ for my friends 
ind charged a penny per week for each volume bor- 
wed. Ih ten members, and my drawings 
up to the holidays a nted to f shillings and six- 
pence I intend to start again when school reopens, 
making perhaps a few additions to the catalogue 












* My brother helped 1 ng t catalogues, and 
by lending me as man) l ks as I wished l 
I S \ italogu 





thought perhaps you w 





I should like to pass that catalogue all round 
it is so well done, and I am very delighted you 
have hit on such an interesting method of he Iping 


our Fund, Daisy really is what our 





boys would call nt of your brother 


to do so much in co-operation ; will you thank 

him for us all What brilliant workers we have 

in Aberdeen, to be sure! /] Best and her 

magazine, and Daisy and her library rhis is a 
lead for u 


another brother and sister 
1 magazine for our Fund, 


1d her brother at Sytch 


xpecting to see this soon 
ur liter workers 





i trom her grandmother that 
she was having t ¢ nursed up for a long while 
Margaret sent me just a short note, asking for a 


badge We d lope s is thoroughly strong 


/ mds Wel sent me a happy little 
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Seer ay that long | 
Companionship Sh sends copies of THI she is younge Is i tun e and | Pi 
7 MR entere he scl t the amie tine Wi ve got leas 
OUVIVER to them every month, and I am on the ntered 1 . ta : PE ech vaagintegd a 
‘ : lidavs n It is nice to be abl lo as you 4) 
k-out for new members there like Not that I don't like lessor ecause | 
| 1 } “33 " . ‘Mot ( Augu 
And that makes me remember that I hav ither d 1 ha en ‘ irey’s 
, Chickens lL encl 2 d Violet. H 
ird again from / S y, and had two | ig : ater , t ( 
. i ‘ yoru itl > Abita ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ cll nt 
quarterly subscripti from her. She was very ‘ 





‘ From Valparaiso comes a gut and a long letter f th 


usy studying home nursing at a special courss 


. é = trom 1 Wii Her badge and Lena's had 1 

f lectures when she wrote last, and preparing tot , glad 
. : ae arrived, and they were wearing them often I hor 

i examination in that subject; we shall hops a. pee 


, t Giri S) wi wrote trom their sumnicr hom 
to hear she passed wi 





at Burnt Church (New Brunswick), and sent a 


l\ th P. Clarke (Sheffield) wrote for a badge ‘ 
wilt for the V.F 


iring his holidays Phe floods near Retford “ 
where he was staying, had been very bad And 2 ye sph a eee \\ : Il 


mother commenter on the weather of this strange every sul ‘ \ eople | ll t 





summer is ( Howarth, who said that the nd. The 
\\ 
: 1) ' rvthin i \\ 
[ers verflowed its banks, and all the , ei ie cma ee Raat e 4 
rro. land was tlooded Cecil, too, has I am very fond of nd ha tak | 
veen very ill; that is why he had not written | ' ; ' 
Latin and Al ) I t M ( 
I ong fica ‘ v1 





tt r the Fund came tre Vesta P) va Several of ur s v-si t-that-I-t iwht 
os thev-had-torgotten-u members ve ite 
i : | ‘ written again Here is a note fr va By 
ee Hythe ind her gift to the V.F. And as 
vitty Dalt (Uppingham) was another « sil vate ns eee ta jolly a 
tributor she had at Llandu 
Phar I thought it , rete ; , | ol 
t ‘ . el I ul , that °O 1 
I I . , - ' | ttil “alt | . Canad I I : 
It efly not ] Fund next ¢ I 


From India I had another letter from /y. } up again, happily for me, for I had mussed thos y, 


— I ind a a i ; W | lia i I Maud 
t ‘ \ fart ! ‘ > ' 
t pul 1 ‘ love | fron l i lt tel 
| I St ne 9 ; I 
| | : Va ke ip ' 
1 in busy S held, and d ri t 
this \ H.W.W.A ‘ 
te reat works vy pend i 
I expect you would a ¢ to hear more f1 . p on 
t ‘ 
Baroda, and particular ibout lessor md fun pint vol ~ 
it the High Scl ! at . ; - 
; t I t if 
It is ny way It bal dla to Jat thea, it t | ‘ne 
vhich place the next ri es / / j ! i t Ss 
+4 " rr 
rit 

; it 
at 

I ha Vay 
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CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


very long in coming, Freda 


| about the pet anima's at her home. 


Edrom) wrote to me late in 


Ih bye 
wial 


tel 


tl 


ree vears old next 


it many happy returns 


hens. And another lost nearly one hundred young 
chickens, and another's hen house tell in on the top 
of over a hundred hens! This vear has been a funny 


vear altogether I know quite a lot about Eng 
land. Mv mother is English, and although she has 
been out here nineteen vears, she can tell us a lot 
about England, and besides, we get a number of 


English papers. Good-bye, with best wishes trom 
vour friend, MERLE.’ 

I think we all heard about those terrible 
scenes in Regina and the neighbourhood. And 
we all have been exceedingly sorry for the 
sufferers, just as we have been for those in 
Iingiand who have been so injured by the floods 
and heavy rains of thissummer. We shall expect 
to hear from JJarion Hardy her story of Norwich 

Doris Trott (Bideford) posted me a pretty card 


showing the place where her holiday was being 


spent at Croyde And you would all enjoy 
Winifred Johust letter about her doings this 
summer in Orkney rhere is a pile of others, 


too, but really this must satisfy you for to-day. 
With a hearty “ Thank you” from me to their 
You all 
have a chance of Letter Prizes this month. <A 


writers. Let me have many letters 


new Competition again soon 


Fn: 


RULES 


fo welcome as members of the Corner all readers young cnough to 
The coupon ts in the advertisement section 

Rules are three only, but they must be observed: 

only of the paper is to be written on. 

name and address must be given on the final page. 


fy 


Companions are allowed an extra month 


Ss issie’’ who wrote to 
" t our Cornet I am so 
i Lena are getting on so well 
keep some more children i 
H uny pet birds? I have 
| ive had it for about three 
its and four kittens It 
ther Canadian Letter. From 
Vv Lil writes: 
sending the Foreign 
elving one Perhaps 
t papers of a cvelone 
l Saskatchewan on the last 
It r district the dav befor 
" t spell of weather, and 
ive a bad thunderstorm, 
lling up. When it struck 
i t ugh and deluged it 
e wind was so bad; the 
" und the ceiling and 
vn Our house moved a 
n was leaning a long way 
luckily Right along 
something blown away 
One man had his stabk 
d his house blown away ; 
l hens was terrible One 
ul ty chickens and sixts 
is glad 
" ition 
One sidi 
] full 
Age last lirthday is to be stated also. 
nd Colontal 
I i i lo 


THE 


every Companion who gets twelve others to join. 





CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


Say 


nd 
and 


tk 


his na 


Big-Heartedness 


mc, 


what he likes 
| down certain ruts in which 


n why 


; 


i 


ta 
the 


prolific « 


lk If 


we 


he is 
com 


want 


Hebrew race ts 


me, the 


» Just one cause 


co 


tl 


mimen 
rat the 


puzzled the old Pharaohs 


inticicde 


I 


he 


pe 
the 


| 


for a solution is 


vle's tal 


conung 


th 
ol 


rhey 
their 


X 


©Yy 


Messiah, and the hope of every Jewess is that 
He might come by her 

rhis is very pretty, but I've often wondered 
if it were strictly correct In many cases, no 
doubt, it is so, but when you are dealing with 
a Trace, you have to look deeper look, in fact, 
into human nature And so, though some things 
may help and others may hinder, you find in 
every age and every part of the world that the 
normal woman is never happy unless she has a 


baby to fondle The modern school of wiseacres 








THE QUIVER 


put this down to conventional training ; the boy 
1as his jack-knife and his bat, but the girlie must 
hav her doll, and be held resp msible for its 
health and attire, not to mention its food and 
lucation Stuff ! fhis is putting the cart 
1ot the doli that makes 
the little mother, it is the little mother who seeks 








for the doll as naturally as flowers seek the light. 
She was made so, and that’s the end of it. Hebrew 
Phoenician, Assyrian, Tartar, Negro, Aztec, 
every research into the 





I . 
a nds a doll of some sort or 
t 
silent tragedy of every young wife's heart 
un the living doll does not come, and this 
is too often the case with those who are fondest 


f children. If there is anything sadder it is when 


AK 


t babe does « wtiful, caller, winsome, 
t ht 1 id 1 pin-prick !) lusty ot 
ung—yet, by a fall or other accident is crippled 
r life. Other children there may be, sturdy and 
but it is the little ailing one, with the misty 
future befor which has burrowed deepest into 
t ther ul | losophers have given 





reasous for this, but these draw tron 














Va i ) mtemptuous smc 

\ thin f itt whether 
fathers or not With them it is, perhaps, morte 
ised, a kind al pity and cl pion 

ip of whatever Is ik, defenceless or pained 
It \ tr \ your promptest 
philanthropist, and t ho seems usually 
lit ( t-11 moisture come 











Su thought me mingles amony 
rip] J l ind there are s 
! the poor—more than 

t i! t f their ther 

l t tt first any « 
| i But s 

wrong, and her once 

I There is no need t 
l t this revey 
t iTts, and cre I 

ill underst 1. ‘J 

( I wue exists for Just su 

thers and ju ittl prisoners of God 
] ipport t trend of thought my pen 
t t two instances in briet 

t ad 
\ ' 
i Lea 

t | ind nt to jou 
itil ated 

( 1 lor ‘ ( 


now, and they have been the happiest five out of the 


seventeen.” 
The other is from a visitor: 








‘Louisa D., one of our sen girls, who for 
eighteen months has helped to support 
fainted whilst coming down the stan 
ago, hurt her back and has develoy 
and had to go to hospital. Her mother is a widoy 
and there are four other children 
Louisa. The home, though poor, is kept 
clean, and the family are all being brought up ver 
respectably [he mother earns what she can 


charing. With the help of her employer we a 
sending Louisa to our Bognor Home tor a mont! 
which we trust will prove beneticial, 

Typic al cases like these speak for themselves 
both of the ron dd heart and the call for sympathy 
towards London’s poor crippled children, Th 
Crutch-and-Kindness League gives the oppor 
tunity—this way All that is asked of each 


member is that he or she shall 





to a little cripple whose nan 
particulars of the in 
time too busy to write, that then a picture post 
card, or toy, or some other assurance of the sort 
that the wee protege has not been forgotten | 

his or her unseen friend, be sen 
seen, gives scope to the kind 


All further particulars cone 





may be had for a stamp f1 
Director and Secretary, Ragged School Union 
32 John Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.G, 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


Mrs. W. Bennett, Darjeelin | Miss D. M 
wn, Hull, Yor) M | Butlh laranah 
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po YOU DESIRE TO SAVE COAL 
AND KEEP WARM? . 

iF SO, CONVERT YOUR OLD STOVE 
INTO. A MODERN BARLESS FIRE 
sy THE “H.U.E.” METHOD 


AT A COST OF FROM 15/= 


THE 

















for particular 


YOUNG & MARTEN, Ltd., 


Dept. C.Q., 


STRATFORD, E. 





Of Supreme Importance 
in every House 
is a supply of absolutely pure 
and germ-free water. 







The use of a 


Berkefeld 
Filter 


will ensure this. 


Highly 
recommended 
by the 
Medical 
Profession. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue “ P.” 


The Berkefeld Filter Co., Ltd., 
121 Oxford St., London, W. 











“Arethusa” Jack appeals for help 


ONE THOUSAND NEW PONORS 
ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


‘4 
ie 


Donations thankfully received. 


The National Refuges for Home 
less and Destitute Children 














C. BRANDAUER & Co, Lr, 


CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 













SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE Warcnouse 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 


| 












Lest, Sewing 


9 Work Table, Music Stand, Easel, Card ‘I e, ete 
No. 1.—! ed Metal | with I i Wood Top @2 7 6 
No. 2. Dit “ A able Sick ray and A ‘ 
B rs (a «strated £115 0 
No. 3.—Compilet N 2 Pr ed Oak T nd 
é 226560 
No. 4. \ 


rts Nicke € 2. 
Money rofented in full: to those not mate satisfied. 
Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 
Write for Booklet A 24. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A 24) 


- 





= 171 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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HE health value of Therma! (Hot Air or Vapour) Bathing is an established 

C fact. Nothing else is so effective in preventing sickness, or for the cure of 
Colds, Influenza, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Blood, Skin, Liver, and Kidney 

Complaints. It eliminates the poisonous matters from the system, increases 
the flow of blood—the life current—freed from its impurities, clears the skin 
recuperates and revitalises the body, quiets the nerves, rests the tired, creates 
that delightful feeling of invigorated health and strength, insures perfect 
cleanliness, and is helpful in every way 

Every form of Hot Air, Vapour, or Medicated Baths can be enjoyed Privately 
at home with our Patent Safety Cabinet. When not in use it folds into a 
small, compact space. 

Complete, with SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, &c., from 36/-. 
Write for Bath Book, B 24, Post Pree. 


J. FOOT & SON Ltd. (Dept. B 24), 171 New Bond St., London, W, 


























































BABY OUGHT TO HAVB NBAVE'S FOOD. 
5 Gold Medals, 
London, 
Neave’s Food 1900 & 1906; 
has for many . 
years been also Paris, 
used in the 
Russian Im- a ° . 
perial _ Nar- Contains all the essentials for flesh and bone forming in an 
exceptional degree, assists teething and relieves infantile constipation. 
Sir CHAS A. CAMERON, C.B, M D., Medical Officer of Health for A MOTHER'S TESTIMONY.—Mrs. L. Mawninsy, of 62, Duncaira 
Dublin, et« writes Gardens, Belfast, writes: —"' My baby, Willle, Was given up by two 
“An excellent Food. admirably adapted to the wants doctors, and then | sulted ther, who advi ed me to ty 
of Infants and Young Pes one anes , iL a tried on in ee Bose - be gone ehhne ; eng fe 
NEARLY 90 YEARS’ REPUTATION. him. Hels a fine heal hy ,and his flesh sas hia:d as iron.” 
Useful Booklet ‘HINTS ABOUT BABY.” sent post free on application; samp/e tin for 2d. 
postage— mention this paper. JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO., ForpINGBRIDGE, Hants, 




















Your Hat 4 \ 


, ‘ . IF YOU HAVE 
will always look right and what is 
more important will always feel Heartburn, Headache, Gout, 


vight—if you weer Biliousness, or Acidity of the 
iT Stomach, 


Ya que 


* 


Pg BANDEAU. HENRY’ S 
, CALCINED 
MAGNESIA. 


Instantly adjustable This remedy was first prepared by Dr. Thomas Henry 
pad pi pee OF etyte ¢ of Manchester in the year 1772, and has been before the 


public for one hundred and thirty nine years~ surely & 
wonderful record, and proof of its remarkable medicina 
value. It is prepared with scrupulous care, and is free 
from Taste, Smell, or Roughness of the Palate. 


t becoming One dose will relieve Heartburn, and a few doses wil 
i , correct Acidity, Gout, Headache, and Biliousness 
And for comfort. It is the mildest and safest Aperient for the most delicate 
Hight Mill 3 _ re “i ws constitutions, and can be given to children in early infancy 
e Fitz Bandeau 
superior to all. \ Sole Makers: 


Thomas and William Henry, Manchester. 
Price 2/9 and 4/6 per bottle. 


Can be obtained from all the leading chemists 
in the United Kingdom and abroad United 
States: Messrs. Schieflelin & Co., 170. & 172 
William Street, New York. France : Messrs. 
Roberts & Co., 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris. 





The 
FITZALL BANDEAU 1D. 


ia sold and recommended 


Be Sure that you get 











by all Milliners everywhere 2 Henry's Calcined Magnesia. 


@ The most popular Bandeau in Paris. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL PAGES 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


NOVEMBER 3rd 
THE SIGN AND THE LEAVEN 


l em rs alter a sign 
f understandin I 





\nderson, may limit 

swer to faith But we 

that in view otf the 

He n of Himself in Christ, He 
the petulant demand of 


thing to the petulant 
He frequently sends to His 
strengthen them in their 
them in their Christian 

In t tly published biography of 
der of the China Inland 

rded an experience that 

young man He was 

time, and, called out one 

n who was dying, he was 

verty of the home and 
rt All the money he 
is a half-crown, but le 
pulse to part with it to 
was visiting, and 


odgings, his 





at breakfast 


rd the postman’s knock 


i t I future missionary a sigi 
ind though in the vears 
ny anxious and trving 

il presence never left 


was cheered and 


tion of this 


neident 


Sympathy with Suffering 


verson always excites 
it ever beat in 
fered, and we have 
Gospels is In thy 
H ling power bei 
Jucen Alexandra that, not long 


rian ratiway station 


daughter had only a short time before gone blind 
through an affection of the optic nerve. Crossing 
to the other side of the station, where the little 
girl was standing with her father, Her Majesty 
expressed deep sympathy with them both, and 
tenderly kissed the sightless child 

Christ syimpathised, and He did more—He 
healed. 


NOVEMBER 10th 
TEMPERANCE SUNDAY 
H l 
Points TO EmMpnasts 1) The prophet’s indict- 
ment of Israel 2) Ephraim’s disobedience. 
PuouGcu the habits of the nation are gradually 
becoming more sober, there is still much need 
Not long ago, 
at a public meeting, Sir Frederick Treves, the 
‘ Alcohol 
It has certain uses, like 


for sound temperance teaching 


famous surgeon, uttered these words 
is distinctly a poison 
other poisons, but the limitations on its use 
should be as strict as on arsenic, opium, and 
strychnine. Alcohol has a certain position as a 
medicine, but in the last twenty-five years its 
use by the medical protession has steadily and 
emphatically diminished Alcohol hinders diges 
tion, even when taken in small amounts Sir 
Frederick also added that the stimulating effect 
of alcohol is only momentary, and that when 
that effect passes off the capacity for work falls 


enormously froops cannot march on alcohol, 


and in the Ladysmith relief column, which he 
accompanied, the first men to drop out were 


those who drank 


Thoughtful for Others 
With regard to this matter it Is wise to follow 


the counsel of the Apostle Paul It is good not 


to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do anything 


whereby thy brother stumbleth 


NOVEMBER I7th 
THE GREAT QUESTION 


Napoleon's Testimony 
Wom sav ve that 1 am 


comes down the ages as fresh and as personal as 
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fell from the Master's lips. And each 
answer it for himself 
e occasion, during his imprison- 


ly island of St. Helena, to Count 


Napoleon put to him this question : 


tell me who Jesus Christ was ?”’ The 
was not answered, and Napoleon pro 
1 ‘ Well, then, I will tell you. Alexander, 
and I have founded great 
upon what did these creations of 


Cesar, Charlemagne, 
ires, but 
genius depend ? Upon force! Jesus alone 

d His empire upon love, and to this day 
ms would die for Him I think I under 
stand something of human nature, and I tell you 

ll None else 


Jesus Christ was more than a man. 


these were and I am a man 
Him 
nspired multitudes with such a devotion 


vy would have died for me, but to do this 


men, 


ecessary that I should be visibly present, 
tric influences of my looks, of my 

ric . Christ alone has suc 
raising the mind of man towards 
that it becomes 
space. He asks for the 
irt He will have it entirely to Him 


insensible to the 


time and 


He demands it unconditionally, and forth 
granted. Wonderful! All 
in Him experience that 
supernatural love Him. 

unaccountable ; it is 
yond the pe of 


His demand is 

erely belic ve 
towards 
lomenon 1s 
man’s creative 
royer, is powerless 

time can neither 
ut a limit to its 
kes me most I 
fhis it is which 
sively the Divinity 


Following Christ 
ar cert attaching to 

Christ doe 
assent; H« 

‘In 

n or circumstances 
r, but in faith we 
n We must not 
about Christ only, but in Him, as Living 
did, when on one occasion he was opposed 
ht | of infuriated savages 
iy in the dark; but 
‘I will be with you 
‘I went to sleep 


rd of a perfect 


uf Christ, but 


NOVEMBER 24th 
TRANSFIGURATION 


vi 


THE 


s TO Empnast! intain-top. 
2) The troubled disciples an , S request. 


MOUNTAIN-TOP experiences given ior a 
God does not make the 


said Professor 


specific purpose. 


mountain-tops to be inhabited,” 
Henry Drummond rhey are not for the 
homes of men. We ascend the height to catch 
vision of our earthly 


a broader surroundings, 


do not tarry there The streams take 
uplands, but quickly descend 


We are 


but we 
their rise in thes« 
to gladden the fields and valleys below. 
to take these crystal waters to quench the thirst 
of others. Most 
life—to our farms, 


are lescend to a commonplace 
_ our studies. This 


is not a downfall, i descent 


A Glimpse of the Eternal 
after 
ho accompanied 
lransfiguration 
their 


No life is ever the a vision of the 
eternal; the thr 
their Master to the 
have sacred place in 


must ever 


memory for that wonderful experience 
] when on the 
in San 
broken men 
were old 
and hardened ; ids in shame. 
Just as the tending the 
in le pri 1 down, a 


A missionary t 


Pacific Coast, he visit i | court 
Francisco, and saw 


brought before a 


bringing 


strange thing happened clear yoice 


below began sing 


from 


Last all a night- 
mare or a drunk 


a contrast to th 


mg was such 
one could 


avoid a sudden she 


*1 stood 

Beside 
Inquiry showed th he singer in his cell was 
a former member mous opera company 
awaiting his trial i As the song went 
on every man in tl ck shi notion, and 
soon several of | 
“All 
judge looked int 


were touched 1 i¢ song, and as the 
prisoners 
sentence, 


advice.’ 


but dismissed 

The song punish- 
ment could hay accomplished, f it had 
brought a visi such @ 


vision never leaye before. 
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“Fazenda Tricolator’ 


The Ideal Coffee Making 

Machine at last! 
Filter Papers an 
supplied free 
with every tin of 
= Fazenda a | 
Coffee 1/10 perl 


Aluminium. a of all Grocers. 


Postage, 3d, 2 ’ Boiling Water 
Ps 1 
Fazenda” Pure Coffee 


Prepared Filter Paper in 
Container A } 


Patent applied / | 


Filters the Coffee ! Fits into the mouth of any quart jug!! | 


With a *‘ Fazenda Tricolator”’ Coffee {is as easily made as Tea 


HOW TO USE THE TRICOLATOR. 


Place one sheet of Special Filter Paper in Container “ A.” 

On top of Filter Paper put in Two Tablespoonfuls (heaped up) of “ Fazenda’ Coffee 
for each pint required. 

Fit Water Distributor under Studs, and place Tricolator into mouth of any ordinary ju 


Pour on boiling water, place on stove to keep warm whilst filtering (about ten minutes 


and the Tricolator does the rest. 


(N.B To clean Aluminium, put into hot water only Don't use Soda 
THOROUGHLY DRY after washing) 


State of San Paulo (Brazil) Pure Coffee Co. Ltd, 
62, King William Street, London, E.C. 
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d free 
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A Wonderful Discovery ! 


MACKINTOSH’S 
TOFFEE de LUXE 


Sold to the shops in silver-finished salvers. 
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Ks 

e 
& 


S O Vv ERY ) ' 
S I M P L E. 44 denne, cretonne covers, cur ' 


tain sashes, dish mats, dressing 
_ table slips, table covers, 
sideboard cloths, bed 

j b jackets, belts, bodices, 
! | by bonnets, kimonos, 
Linen frocks, hats, 

jabots, laces, 

Na wraps, scarves, 

\ collars the t 


n and send wt name 
ug with sox penny 


Wm. ae & Sons, Lid., Bolton, 


and two D 


"@ 


Drummer 
Dyes, Id. 
end 3d. 
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: You Dirty Pan! 





Whatever have you been doing with yourself? Stained 
and burnt as you are, why, you're not fit to use 


THE 


ae LIAN 99 


2 4 fa 
PAN SCRUBBER. 
Cleans All Pans, 
cauce-pans, frying-pans, stew-pans and pie dishes; 
roasting tins, baking tins, and pudding dishes too 
In fact all cooking utensils, no matter how burnt or 
stained with use, are easily cleaned and your time save 
if you use a Lian pan scrubber 


Should your de ale r be without, send stamps tor sampleto: 
PROCTER BROS., CALL WORKS, LEEDS. 
The Lian scrubber cannot scratch @ 
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‘Wood-Milnes’ 
mean 
Economy. 


They mean, also, 


| » 
| greater comfort, 
| better satisfaction, and, more 
often than not, better health. 


Wood Milne Rubhe r Hee Is provide 























Antip is sold in bottles, 6d. and 


4S. Od., DY Cl so = 


a sott and springy carpet between 
you and the unyielding earth; they 
banish all that jolt and jar which 
leave you fatigued and “* head- 
achy”’ at close of day; they wear 
longer than any others you can buy; 
they prevent worn-down heels and 
save half the boot-bill. 


| me veu ! 
| frown, or Cire } er 
| “WOOD -. MILNE 
SPECIAL,” 

I ie L/e per 
emen, 1/3 
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vot neon 
“PLASMON \ 


FOODS MAKE 
BONE, 

MUSCLE 
} & BRAIN.” |i 


I » M.D. 













ANALYSIS CANNOT LIE 


and Analysis proves that 


PLASMON 


COCOA 


is TEN TIMES more nutritious 





Cocoa in Perfection, 9d., 1/4, 2/6. 


SUPPLIED TO , 
THE ROYAL / 
FAMILY. 4 


~ 







An ART METAL BOX, con- 


SPECIAL Maggy 2 
OFFER. Reon, Tie See 
a | er with illustrated 


1/-; ree y PLASMON, 





Young Man: 


If we can show you a way to enter the 
Advertising Profession at small cost to yourself, 
is it not worth your time to investigate ? Send a 
Post Card to-day for our handsome book on the 
Advertising Profession 

0 rd House 








HAVE PITY! scite’rce 
“ANATOM” INSTEP SUPPORTS 


flat foot. I 


ANDERSON & "O DS. 2 Broad St 
BIRMINGHAM 
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Direct from Scotch Maker to Wearer 


Scotch-made Boots 
for the Children 


You can’t stop children wearing 
boots out quickly. The only thing 
to do is to buy them boots that will 
not wear out foo quickly. Healthy, 
vigorous boys and girls require good 
solid footwear. 

Scotch-made 

footwear is the 

best in the 

world. 





This is a Maid’s Gibson 
Stvie Shoe, itt clally 
Kk Start wWith- 

hee of the 
1eCess ary in 


411 

611 

611 

e Shoes with 

slashed 

smart and 

suitable for wear wit | r Shorts These 
voncdert st ‘ made with the 

we that extends b d care,” and will 
stand all the rou ’ they re likely to get. 


Norwells 
‘Perth’ Boots 


Remember, we guarantee you 
absolute and complete satisfaction 
or your money returned in full. 


D. NORWELL & SON, 


Family Boot Stores, 
Perth, Scotland. 


Established over 100 years. 
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A SELECTION OF MESSRS. 
CASSELL’S RELIGIOUS WORKS 








THE HIGH ROAD TO AMONG THE HERETICS 
CHRIST IN EUROPE 


By J. A. Packer. 


By the Rev. Richard Roberts. With an Introduction by the Rev. Joux Ci med, D.D. 
N this * Pe pul ar Essay in Re-Statement ” i oe — Se wasowventionsl voces’ of 0 
ives “the broad essential JORTRAM 8 LOU EhrONEN Russie spe 
f the faith of the Gospe isl} , it cortes f Eur re : a vse ee “0 
a ay and “the main reasons why I hold it ny a ; _— ae 
in the way I do. a ak 
; With Halftone Plates 1 Photogr 
Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


FAITH: ITS NATURE AND ITS WORK 


By the Rt. Rev. Handley C, G, Moule, D.D. (Bishop of Durham) 


Ue the volume The Bishop of Durham describes with his a tomed 
e operations of Faith, He analy s the variou f 
meaning iched to the word, and with many happy illustrations he 
€ xp | t me, 
w th Phot ire Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. 3s. 6d. 


LIFE’S UNEXPECTED THE BELIEFS OF 
ISSUES UNBELIEF 


And other Papers on Character and Conduct Studies in the Alternatives to Faith 
By the Rev. W. L. Watkinson, D.D., LL.D. By W. H. Fitchett, B.A., LL.D. 
’ r N attempt to define what irgely syn 
R. WATKINSON is one of the foremost in i +h Peau 23 = 
D preachers of the da He i c ull, A a pe ; ; " _— sage 
ge tickly to the heart f his subject » , BSry Consenses 
an an incisive, refreshing ‘ Por- S ser Which — : . = mee - 
trait Frontispiece, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. mask Cloth, 3s. 6d. /ofular J 


Is. 6d. net 


THE VOICE OF JOY AND HEALTH 


By the Rev. Arthur W. Robinson, D. D. 


| HIS k i p by simple but holarly argume to the vita 

principle that the true secret of Joy and Health 1s discovered t e 
wh 1 « t t « ‘ 
li { ens 


he \V e which speaks t igh the beautifu t st 
( istian Cloth, gilt top, 38. 6d. 


THE RENASCENCE OF CASSELL’S CONCISE 
FAITH BIBLE DICTIONARY 
By the Rev. Richard Roberts. or Illustrated Bible Manual 
|‘ sede Secale maa de By the Rev. Robert Hunter, LL.D., F.C.S. 
( g 6s. Profusely 1 rat ( t, 3s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SALVATION ARMY 
By Hulda Friederichs, 
b be Bs " relates the a kabh . inn f w h * ; ‘ 
or ar D BLL. Wanelehons Matai Pupercoren tc. 
At all Booksellers 


Cassell and Co., Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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but in FOUR STYLES, 


The popular Unscented Tablet—the ideal soap 
for EVERY-DAY use. Absolutely pure and 





of the highest possible quality. per Tablet 


Retail Price 





The same soap, in larger Tablets, 1/- & 1/6 


Retail Price | per Tablet. 


beautifully scented. 





A Large Tablet fully scented with 


OTTO OF ROSES. 
Retail Price 


Pears’ Soap 


represents the highest achievement in soap-making, an 


ALL soap—not soap mixed with water—is remarkably economical and 


CAN BE USED TO THE THINNESS OF A 


SOAP FOR THE TOILET 


is sld in ONE QUALITY 





viZ..i— 


2/6 


per Tablet. 


d being 


SIXPENCE. 








This Soap FAMED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD for 123 years is intended to be 
sold Retail at the above prices, but Dealers not infrequently sell PEARS’ Soap at lower 
prices for the purpose of attracting customers to their own business, a striking testimony 


to the great merits and popularity of this soap. 








Wialeflees for he Cimpleysein 
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Famous Artists as 


Sir E. J. Poynter, 


P.R.A., Lord 


as —s 


he Child’s Bible | 


With 13 Colour and 87 Full-Page Illustrations by such 


Leighton, Millais, Bouguereau, Cazin, Corot, Fred 
Goodall, R.A., P. H. Calderon, R.A., Briton Riviére, R.A., 
Ford Madox Brown, and others. 
This Serial provides a method presenting what, from the child's 
point of view, are the most interesting storics in the Bible. In the 
words of Bishop Boyd Carpenter, who writes the Introduction: * The 
simple and morally uggestive of the Bible are et down in 
the words of the most recent translation ; their variety and progressive 
character are preserved, and the child is introduced, as it were, into 
that great house of life’s interpretations in which so many have 
found moral invigoration and inspiration.” 
IN 13 FORTNIGHTLY PARTS 
PART I NOW ON SALE. 7d. net. 
{ 
Of ail N ov Post Free 9d. 
f 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED BELLI SAUVAGI LONDON, E.G f 
gases Pveyeue : 





re 





THE STORY 


OF THE 


ASSELL anu 
LENT RIN NE 


CAIMPANY Timi 


The Story of 
the Heavens 


“ By 
HEAVENS Sir ROBERT S. BALL, 
LL, F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 


HE re pub lication in fortnightly 

parts of this well-known work 
will add to its already large circle of 
readers. As a popular exposition of 
the wonders of the heavens it has no 
rival. It places within the reach of 
everyone a knowledge of astronomy 
which ordinarily is to be obtained 
only by long and arduous study. 


With 24 Coloured Plates and 


numerous other /llustrations 





A bP ; IN 14 FORTNIGHTLY PARTS. 
— resentation I late in Colours PART l READY OcT. 23. 6d. net 
showing ‘* The Northern Constellations 
will be issued with the first Part 
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MISTAKEN PEOPLE I HAVE MET 


1.—The Man who Fusses 











i ry dent and 
| where about forty-five, 


irt trving t 
nly pon his corpulent 
tiie vrong places 


od. and 4s. 6d., 

vent of difficulty 

iN privately packed 

age paid the United Kingdom, direct trom the 
ipany, Olmar Street, London, S.E 


SPECIAL OFFER 








[ tried **The Bazaar 


I , 
Exchange and Mart’’ Newspaper as a mediu 
£ 


ALL KINDS OF 


PRIVATE PROPERTY 


AT BEST PRICES. 





! VY prove for 
“The Bazaar Ex. 
change and Mart” led for t ! 


Whatever, 


A TRIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
AT HALF PRICE 
~ teanege —_ ~~ Ae ie 


Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP BES! 


=~ 
= _ 
7 > - — 





AND HAIR 


It is so because of itsextreme 
purity, delicate emollient 
properties, and refreshing 
fragrance. It costs but little 
more. than ordinary soaps, 
wears to a wafer and gives 
comfort and satisfaction 
every moment of its use 
for toilet, bath and nursery. 


s Th niment ke everywhere 
Sample of ea ‘ ' h st-free from near 
on 1 New ‘ ter we Sq, London; 
R. Towns & ¢ Sy NaW Lennon, Lrd., Cape 
Pow M r, M m& ¢ i'n ta and Bombay; 
Potter D & C. Corp, Boston, U.S.A. te Tencer- 
f \ ra Soap Shaving Stick 
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Satisfactory in ANY Shape 


in every shape—in the particular shape you _ high standard of excellence and passes the same 





seiect to wear that is the main point about Stringent tests at the end of manufacture. 

PESCO Underwear for you. For this reason of reliability PESCO is ON 
[That means you can depend on PESCO popular at home and abroad-~ for this rea 

always and absolutely in whatever style or PESCO is sold by all good drapers— for this See 
texture or size you purchase. tor each reason we ask you to personally experiment sta 
PESCO garment subscribes to the same with PESCO Underwear » . 








be replaced PETER SCOTT & CO., Ltd. 
ehrink DE R\ x } Dept. #), Manulacturers, 
a Hawick, N.B, 


EARN bees A WEES! i \ : } | 
writer mn Lome ti 7 on ! 4 kK 


“PAGE. DAVIS scHoot, : 
, 133 OXFORD ST., LONDON, ned 


NO CANCING OR CUTTING | 


Id-renc wne 


BURGESS’ LION o1 NTMENT. 





PESCO is obtainable in Write to-day for Autumn 
all weights of Wool and Patierns, interesting 
Siik & Wool for Ladic booklets and names ot 
Gentlemen and Childrer nearest PESCO Agents 
Every genuine —- to the sole maker 
bears th 
— 
(j = 
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26 ‘ 
‘ ers after being vil 
The B R uae for W 1 N Ene post Gane FOR renter CUTLERY CATALOGUE. 
) A ‘¢ AIN ( for RS, 
I 5, A I MA, & soe 5 nary” 
f Parts, 
Sold by all Cher ¢ id. 1 r . ree for P.O. from 4. @. GRAVES Lro. SHEFFIELD FR 
Peopeinnce, E. BL RGE 3S. 59 G ray s ‘In 1 Road, | lon. Advice gratis, 








COUPON. THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 


Io the Editor, “ The Quiver,” Giv 

La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
Piease enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and Re 
ro 


forward a Certificate. I enclose One Shilling. 
(Signed) 
Address inaction Ga 
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DrJCollis Browne's NX 
Alor The Reliable 
Family Medicine. 


Universally acknowledged to be the Most Valuable Medicine 
Insist on having Known, and one which should be in every home. 


. Fes ie The Best and Surest Remedy 


the orcina, for COUGHS, COLDS, 


and ASTHMA, and BRONCHITIS. 
ONLY GENUINE. 
















Effectually cuts short The only Palliative in 
a ee all attacks of NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
an ‘dale SPASMS, HYSTERIA, kHEUMATISM, 
titute and PALPITATION and TOOTHACHE, 
Of all Chemists, Acts like a charm in 


a3. 249 DIARRHEA, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 


in 


4/0 


Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle 
























PATRONIZED BY 


H.M. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
n 









: 5/6 c ou CA ee SIGNS 
4 DESI 
all Ee. 06 
Prudcatial Real adi A Po ETS . Repeat 
mies y g 

Reversible | Halt. ae +} ar saabenm 

- rs trom the 

Royal 

Palace, 
Stockhoim 








FREE RUG, 


409 000 7 


as 
pores Bg = 


«4 








CIVEN AWAY! CIVEN AWAY ! iA 


Absolutely 
Give Away 
Two Car- 
pets Two Rugs 


Repeat Orders received 
from the Royal Palace 
Stockhoim 









16th TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. |. Hi \ 
Margary state I 
sixteen years, twelve years.” 
Galaxy Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen, and Cotton Bedspreads, 
Quilts, Table Linens, Bedsteads, Overmantels noleams, Blanicets c B ©, if when wri 
ep 


Fe eee” F HODGSON & SONS ec.) saeecne: WOODSLEY RD. LEEDS. 
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A Pleasant Way to 
Health. 


No special diet-no drugs—no loss of time —just 
glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT” 


before breakfast. This is the natural way TI 


| 


a 


us well 


verient gently stimulates the t 


known standar the 


body's filter 


HEALTH-CIVING, 
PLEASANT. COOLING. ~ 
REFRESHING: 
- & INVIGORATING. 


With this important organ working properly the blood 
becomes pure, the nerves normal, the impoverished tissues 
restored. Sound, retreshing sleep, a clear brain, a hearty 


appetite and good digestion are sure to follow 
Enos Fruit Salt” never causes griping o1 


The safest and best tonic and digestive regulator 


weakening 





SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES 





























SEND US 4 
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CLiks Dye Works 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
: BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 




















